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“ICH DIEN.” 
For the Albion. 


To please all men is not for man : 
The verse that wins an English ear 
May find but cold acceptance here, 

Might shock the muse of Hindostan. 


Nor would I—do not call me vain— 
Please the great million, if I could, 

Or woo them with a vulgar strain 
And to their measure suit my mood : 

It a street minstrel I must be 

I will not shiit my barrel to their key. 


To please a few—for that, Ich Dien! 
I serve, and once would fain deserve, 

For that my midoight lamp was seen, 
To that I braced my morning nerve. 


Yet, ah! it seems a fruitless task : 

Too many champions crowd the course : 
So many win with foil and mask 

The prize from swords and souls of foree— 
Let me please one! is all I ask. 


Happy ! that on bis final day 
Views with calm eye the setting sun : 
Oh happy, who can truly say 
He tried to please but One : 
Thrice happy, should some angel say 
Servant of God, well done! 





CARMEN LILLIENSE. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


lL 
With twenty pounds bat three weeks sinee 
From Paris forth did Titmarsh wheel, — 
I thought myself as rich a prince 
As beggar poor I’m now at Lille. 


Confiding in my ample means— 
In troth, I was a happy chiel! 

I passed the gates of Valenciennes, 
I never thought to come by Lille. 


I never thought my twenty pounds 

Some rascal knave would dare to steal ; 
I gaily passed the Belgic bounds 

At Quiévrain, twenty miles from Lille. 


To Antwerp town I hasten’d post, 
And as [| took my evening meal 
I felt my pouch,— my purse was lost, 
O Heaven! Why came I not by Lille? 


I straightway call’d for ink and pen, 
To grandmamma I made appeal ; 
Meanwhile a loan of guineas ten 
I borrowed from a friend so leal. 


I got the cash from grandmamma, 
(Her gentle heart my woes could feel) 
But where I went, and what I saw, 
What matters? Here I am at Lille. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shail I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I bave no cash, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


I. 
To stealing I can never come, 
To pawo my watch I’m too genteel, 
Besides, I lett my watch at home, 
How could I pawn it then at Lille? 


“ La note,” at times the guests will sar, 
I turo as white as cold boil’d veal ; 

I turn and look another way, 
J dare not ask the bill at Lille. 


I dare not to the landlord say, 

“ Good sir, 1 cannot pay your bill ;” 
He thinke [ am a Lord Anglais, 

And is quite proud I stay at Lille. 


He thinks Iam a Lord Anglais, 

Like Rothschild or Sir Robert Peel, 
And 80 he serves me every day 

The best of meat and drink in Lille. 


Yet when he looks me in the face 
I blush as red as cochineal ; 

And think did he but know my case, 
How changed he’d be, my host of Lil 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
Ihave no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


IIl. 
The sun bursts out in furious blaze, 
I perspirate from head to heel ; 
I'd like to hire a one-horse chaise, 
How can I, without cash at Lille? 


I pass in sunshine burning hot 

By caiés where in beer they deal ; 
I think bow pleasant were a pot, 

A frothing pot of beer of Lille! 








What is yon house with walls so thick, 
All girt around with guard and grille? 
Ob! gracious gods, it makes me sick, 
It is the prison-house of Lille? 


Ub cursed prison, strong and barred, 
It does my very blood congeal ; 

I tremble as I pase the guard, 
And quit that ugly part of Lille. 


Tbe church-door beggar whines and prays, 
I turn away at bis appeal : 

Ah, church-door beggar! go thy ways! 
You’re not the poorest man in Lille. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


Iv 


Say, shall I to yon Flemish church, 
And at a Popish altar kneel? 

O do not leave me in the lurch,— 
I'll ery ye patron-saints of Lille! 


Ye virgins dressed in satin hoops, 
Ye martyrs slain for mortal weal, 
Look kindly down! before you stoops 
The miserablest man in Lille. 


And lo! as I beheld with awe 
A pictured saiut (I swear ’tis real) 

It smiled, and tarned to grandmamma!— 
It did! and I had hope in Lille! 


’T was five o’clock, and I could eat, 
Although I could not pay my meal : 
I basten back into the street 
Where lies my inno, the best in Lille. 


What see I on my table stand,— 
A letter with a well-known seal? 

’Tis grandmamma’s! | know her band,— 
“To Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Lille.” 


I feel a choking in my throat, 

I pant and stagger, faint and reel ! 
It is—it is—a ten-pound note, 

And I’m no more in pawn at Lille! 


Lille, Sept. 2, 1843. 
FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1856. 


We turn to our annual budget of French Almanacks with infinite 
gusto. We plead upon that point perfect sympathy and fraternisation 
with our good friends and allies d’Outre Manche. France, considered 
her more serious aspects of a scientific, literary, political, artistic, or 
military nation, almost eclipses all others by her brilliancy ; but in her 
almanacks we meet upon the more equable terms of intimacy and fa- 
miliarity . It is the peculiar province of the almanack to exhibit France 
to us in the various phases of her social and domestic life. To say that 
some of these are touching and sentimental, some humourous and even 
grotesque, would be merely to say that they are adapted to all classes 
of intelligence. No wonder at the popularity which they enjoy among 
the French themselves. Some editors, and among them Messrs. Bandot 
and Anner André, of Troyes, sell them by the kilogramme. Equally 
welcome are they to us; for who cannot enjoy that repetition of types 
which is not so peculiar to the almanack as it is to the French social 
system? Who does not know the cut of the jeunesse dorée, whether 
male or female? It is as stereotyped as is the physiognomy of the bus- 
band whose fate is inevitable. Who does not know the cut of that par- 
ticular casquette worn by the same obsequious personages, as absent in 
mind as they are at the proper times in person? It is well, indeed, they 
don’t wear hats, for, if they did, ten to one but the first walk they took 
some hirsute grenadier would force it down upon his nose, while be de- 
livers a letter, if not a kiss, to his fair and youthful consort. And then 
our old friend the chasseur/ We never can depict him with the same 
fidelity as the almanack artist. He sticks to him like his own faithful 
spaniel. The very sight of a Parisian Nimrod. so perfect in all his 
equipments, makes the wild denizens of field and forest assemble toge- 
ther to greet their inveterate and implacable enemy, and sometimes, to 
his serious incouvenieuce, a hundred wild boars rush from their lairs to 
embrace the hero of a bundred exploits—a dear confrére in Saint Hu- 
bert, looking down, not from the Pyramids, but from the summit of 
@ neighbouring tree. 

It is duly and officially chronicled that two hares were detected on the 
plain of Saint Denis, in the course of the past year, in the same weeF. 
Two thousand three buadred and forty-four sportsmen went out to shoot 
them. One of the bares made its escape by swimming across the Seine, 
the other by climbing to the top ofa tree. Another week, we are informed 
from a different source, a hare and two crows were killed on the same 
plain. These unfortunate victims of the Parisian furor for shooting bad 
to run the gauntlet of twelve thousaud @ix huadred discharges each, and 
the hare cost, including the expease of license to shoot, eight thousand 
francs, and the crows eighteen hundred francs each. As every one who 
had fired claimed the houour of the fatal shots, it was agreed that, to sa- 
tisfy all parties, the said victims should be stuffed and deposited in the 
Museum of Artillery, to testify to generations to come that the iubabi- 
tants of Paris are still worthy descendents of the Gauls, and that they 
have preserved the martial traditions of their ancestors, 

Besides this chasse mémorable, a member of the honourable corpora- 
tion of ushers had the luck to kill a piece of game sitting. After mach 
discussion as to the nature of the object, it was ascertained to be a toad- 
stool of unusual dimensions. This decision was, however, combated by 
the gentlemen of the long robe, who considered it to be a proper case 
for reference to another court, and there, after due deliberation, it was 
at length determined to be a Patagonian gourd, and uoworthy of being 
called a hare. 

The rumour of these exploits having reached the distant forests and 
most remete covers, struck terror into the whole animal kingdom, whe- 
ther clad in feathers or in bair, and they held a general meeting to peti- 
tion that the number of Parisian Nimrods should be diminished, not by 
act of parliament, but by imperial deeree, or that an additional tax 
should be laid upon powder. ‘ 

Then we have the gamin, with his uncombed hair, his insolent eye, his‘ 
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turned-up nose and ragged clothes—a constant and invariable feature in 
street scener7, and a stereotyped illustration for the almanacks. 

As for the English—ces drdles d' Anglais, notwithstanding the meane 
afforded by the Expo ition of cultivating a more extended acquaintance 
with such ethnological oddities—ia the almanack they remain preeisely 
the same as ever. The Eoglishman himself is always sketched from one 
type—one not quite unkuown in this country, even in literary circlese— 
irieuds of some great foreign artist or musical composer, whose fame they 
perpetually trumpet abroad, as if they had served an apprenticeship at 
the bellows of the Haarlem organ. Such varieties of the Baglishman— 
ethnologically speaking—invariably wear the same Tyrolean head.cover, 
the same tight-plaid inexpressibles, and the same waistcoat and neck- 
ties with bright inharmonious colours. The travelling Englishman be- 
longs to another species, but of the same genus, and he is stereotyped in 
the French «!manack as mounted on a donkey—emblem of ignorance and 
obstinacy, with glasses ever peering after things out of sight, while he is 
blind and deaf to all that passes around him, and upon his back is the 
inevitable umbrella of wisdom—always closed. 

The fame of the Anglo-Saxon mania for ascending Mont Blanc has ex- 
tended to Paris. It was the subject of conversation in all the sadonz, tilf 
a certain Lord B—, another hero of insular eccentricities, offered to sur- 
pass the great peripatetic feat by driving in his own phaeton over the 
Great St. Bernard ia the winter season. His Lordship successfully ae- 
complished the feat. His vehicle was smashed to atoms, but be carefully 
collected the fragments and bore them with him triumphautly to the 
other side of tne Alps. Arrived there he exclaimed : 

“ No matter, I have got over with my carriage !”’ 

It was reported in connexion with another Englishman labouring 
under the A)pine mania, that having arrived on the borders of the lake 
near the hospital of the Great St. Bernard, he asked the monks if there 
were apy fish in ite waters. 

“ No, milord ; the water is too cold, fish cannot live there.” 

“ No! well then I will see if I can live there.” 


And in despite of an icy wind that blew from the perpetual snows, the . 


insular eutbusiast threw himself into the lake, swam about to bis heart’s 
content, dressed himself in the open air with that methodical slowness 
which never deserts the Eoglishman, and then partook in the hospital of 
un magnifique déjefiner/ only answering in return to the compliments 
paid to him for his iatrepidity, ‘‘ Your fish are stupid !” 

The Exposition has not failed to be suggestive of iraprovements for the 
future. Among them we see a portable stove, advertised to cook three 
dishes for dinuer for two persons, at an expense of only five francs for 
fuel! The means of preserving living beings, and more especially bu- 
man beings, is announced as‘a modern discovery. They are packed in 
glass cases and pickled for an indefinate period, retaining au irreproacha- 
ble degree of purity, and all the greenness of the gherkin, buried in a 
solation of sulphate of co io vinegar. Five hundred francs are prof- 
fered to any one who, provided with a newly-invented acoustic apparatus, 
shall be insensible to a pistol fired close to bis ears. An apparatus has 
been invented for flying in the air, which would infalliably bave sue- 
ceeded, only that, like the lever of Archimedes, it wanted a point of rest. 
Looking-glasses have bees announced that reflect not only the physical, 
but also the moral being. Many are anxiously waiting the opportunity 
to consult them, although the results may not be so satisfactory as their 
vanity induces them to suppose. 

Not ouly have dinners been inaugurated, but suppers also. The Expo- 
sition bas given origin to suppers des deux mondes, commercial suppers, 
industrial suppers, suppers of all nations, and universal suppers. The 
usual tariff bas been three francs fifty centimes, but oysters aud lobsters 
not included. A company has been founded for the fusion of all the sup- 
pers ; itis called the Society of the United Suppers. The late spring 
and bad weather was, it is well known, adverse to the Exposition and 
its adjuncts. It is reported that it was so cold at the first horticultural 
exnibition of the season that even the artificial flowers were frozen. 

The tendency of certain ladies to wear their bonnets on their backs 
causes so great a resemblance to the barkets carried by the followers of a 
certaio branch of industry, more known than esteemed in Paris, that the 
fashion bas been call 4 la chiffonniére. 

Among the amasing prophecies for the future, chiefly suggested by the 
past and present, are the following: The chairs of the Champs Elyséce 
are to be provided with roofs for the next Longchamp—a period at which, 
like that of our horticultural exhibitions, it invariably rains. The heir 
to the throne of the Niam-Niams will arrive in Paris with several young 
princes to consult the experts as to how they can best get rid of their 
caudal appendages. Three more districts of Paris will be demolished. 
George Sand will complete the “ History of her Life.” An hippopota- 
mus will be born at the Garden of Plants that will say ‘“‘ Papa” and 
‘*Mamma,” and at the same time a young prodigy will come te life in 
the shape of a seal with two heads, ove of which will talk Latin, the other 
Greek. The son of the King of Murquito will arrive in Paris and cover 
the corps de ballet of the Opera with diamonds (Russian princes being 
exhausted). Chesnuts will be attacked by the potato disease. Paris will 
be in dismay upon seeing the corners of the streets deserted by the ches- 
nut-roasters. The last grisette of the Quartier Latin will asphy xiate her- 
self in despair : she had been grisette ever since 1832. The Dume Blanche 
will appear to one of the editors of the Edinburgh Review. Mademoi- 
selle Rachel will make known her final resolve to quit the boards. Great 
consternation at the theatre called Frangais: several daggers will be 
buiried up to their hilts. 

A magastn de nouveautés will be constructed, which will begin at 
Paris and finish at Rouen. It will be visited by means of stations on the 
railroad called del’ Ouest. The visitor may leave Paris in his dressing- 
gown, and get out at Rouen, fully equipped in the height of the last 
jasbion, for the moderate sum of ten francs. An abundunt harvest of 
laurels will be reaped next year. The French eagles will fly more haugh- 
tily and soar higher than ever. The first stone will be laid of the tunnel 
which is to unite France and England, and to do away with the Straits 
of Calais. 

An adventurous traveller will discover the Mediterranean, and on its 
shores an unknown people with a more extraordinary conformation than 
the Niam-Niams. Instead of caudal appendages, mauy, especially of the 
old men, will have horas, and, to disguise them, will be obliged to wear 
their hair @ /a Liszt. There will be great changes in tte fashions next 
year—Orientomania will be in the ascendant. The ladies will hide their 
faces behind veils, and men their foreheads beneath turbans; the horrible 
chimney-pot bat will be suppressed for ever. 

The last of the Boyards, the last of the Russian princes so distinguished 
for the tabulous extent of their landed estates, and the unfathomable 
depths of their mives of gold and platinum, and not less distinguished for 
their passion for the luxuries, amusements, and gaieties of Parisian life, 
went out with the war. His name was Pocokuroff—every one in Paris 
knew the famous Pocokuroff: _ 





Prince Pocokuroff never missed a firet representation, he was at every 
race-course, an habitué of the Chatcau-Rouge and the Chateau des Fleurs, 
he was about to be carried in triumph at the Mabille when war broke out 
with Russia. 

Summoned, in common with all the other Boyards, to reintergrate the 
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national domicile, Pocokuroff held the following little conversation with 
himeelf: - 


“ Well, my dear Pocokuroff, it appears that your well-beloved sovereign 
— ou.” - 

“— e8 

“ And jes would have liked very much to have stayed in Paris?” 

“ Ob yes!” | 

a Disobey your sovereign, it will perhaps only cost you the half of your 
mines of gold and of your mines of platinum, of your serfs, of your rou- 
bles, and of your diamonds,” 

“ But suppose he should take all ?” . 

Ia the face of this terrible uncertainty, Pocokuroff did not dare to be 
disobedient : he prepared to take his departure. The journals of the day 
were full of the great event and of the splendid repast with which his fu- 
neral was celebrated. Pocokuroff had assembled all the beauty of Paris to 
his farewell banquet. The dessert arrived, he addressed to them a touch- 
ing allocution, and then presented each with a large diamond. Their 
grief knew no bounds at this act of munificence, and one of the ladies ac- 
tually tore out a handful of hair. Pocokuroff was so affected by this ma- 
nifestation of sorrow that he gave ber a suit of pearle. Several of the la 
dies determined upon seeing him off, so he obtained a special train to con- 
vey them as far as Brussels. 

next day these ladies returned to Paris, and for eight days it was 
the fashion to have red eyes. When asked, ‘ What is the matter? what 
has bappened to you?” 

“ Waat!” they woald answer, “don’t you know the news? Poor Po- 
eoku~ vil, we shall never see him again. The Emperor Nicholas has sum- 
moned him back to Russia—we shall never be comforted !” ; 

Pocokuroff, ia the mean time, was proceeding very leisurely on his way 
to his master’s dominions. Oa arriving at Frankfort he pratended to be 
seriously ill, and sending for the host of the Empereur Romain, the hotel 
at which he put up, he said to him: . 

“ Sir, I feel myself too weak to continue my journey by railroad or by 
post-chaise ; do you think that I could find a litter in Frankfort? 

“I will make enquiries, your excellency,” replied the landlord. 

“ Be quick, for 1 am in @ hurry to cast myself at the feet of our much- 
beloved Czar; and when you get the litter, be sure you obtaia a dozen 
of vigorous fellows who can carry me hence to St, Petersburg.” 

However, the litter could not be found. So Pocokuroff bought the an- 
cient carriage of the burgomaster, which happened to be for sale at a bro- 
ker’s, and having converted it into acar, he had a mattress laid at the 
bottom, and two oxen harnessed to it. 

ufs attelés, d’un pas tranquille et lent, 
Sonduisnlont & Moscou le Coyeed indolent. 

Moscow is there for the rhythm ; Pocokuroff’s destination was St. Pe- 
tersburg, and he arrived there after the lapse of six months. 

The Caar received him with civility, asked after Horace Vernet, how 
his old pensioner Bressant got on, and other details relative to the state 
of arts and tbeatres in the capital. 

Pocokuroff possessed a ricbly-furnished hotel at St. Petersburg. He- 

ve there balls, dinners, concerts, and festivals of all kinds. He took a 

x at the Théatre Frangaie, and another at the Italian Opera. _ 

Bot nothing could make him forget Paris. Nini Patte-en-l’Air was 
showing about at the time a letter, inscribed as follows : 


“Mon Rat,—If you only knew, my dear child, conme je m’ennuie / 

* T live in the midst of a herd of bears and cubs, with whom it is im- 
possible to atter a word that will make one laugh. 

“ Only imagine that the most lively man in the country is the Empe- 
ror, and that bis liveliness consists iu playing upon the drum for two 

every morning. 
eri the Ser does a finish soon I shall be capable of conspiring, if it is 
only for the pleasure of being transported into Siberia. 

* Good-by, my equirrel. ‘* PoooxurorF.” 

Justice must be done to the prince ; he contributed his utmost to the 
success of the war. There was no amount of sacrifice that he was not 
prepared to make: 

National subscription : 

Patriotic subscription ; 

Voluntary subscription ; 

Ordinary: subscription ; 

‘“ Extraordinary subscription ; ‘ 
thare was not a subscription that circulated in Holy Russia to which bis 
name was not appendaged; but he more particularly seconded the efforts 
of the peace party, which had M. de Nesselrode for its head. 

Pocokuroff supported the rigours of his exile pretty well up to the time 
of the decease of the Emperor NicholasI. But from the time that the 
papers announced the opening of the Folies-Nouvelles, and expiated in 
glowing terms upon the success of that little theatre, a certain change 
was marked in the pbysiognomy of the prince, and an expression of grief 
came over him from which he never recovered. 

Pocokuroff had thought at first that the war would not have any dura- 
tion, and he was just beginning to think that he was in the wrong, when 
the death of Nicholas I. came to restore all his illusions. 

That day he wrote to Nini : 

“My Squirret,—Before a month has expired I shall be in Paris. En” 
gage beforehand a cabinet particulier d /a Maison d’Or. In the mean 
time I send you some diamonds. 

“ Adieu, mon rat. “ Ton petit PocoKUROFF POUR LA VIE.”’ 

The illusion, however, did not last long; the German party soon saw 
that it could no more rely upon Alexander II. than upon his father. Po- 
cokuroff took the dread conviction sadly to heart. He shut himself 
ap in bis palace, refused to see any one, and passed his days loung- 
ing on his divan, with no distraction save that of reading the French 





ra. 
ee fugitive light came to illumine for a moment the horizon of the 
unfortunate Pocokuroff; it was the report that the plenipotentiaries, 
assembled at the Conference of Vienna, had come to an understand- 
ing. Pocokuroff, on hearing this news, cut capers three feet high, 
whilet he intoned a larifla in honour of diplomacy to the tane of Docteur 
Izambard, y ' 

This joy was destined to be of brief duration, and the greater the 
excitement had been, the more terrible was the reaction. Pocokuroff 
fell into a state of complete prostration. His physician recommended 
him to travel. ‘ 

“ Where must I go to?” sr 

“ Russia is spacious enougb, surely ; go and visit your lands, and see 
your serfs.” 

The prince made a gesture significative of the utmost horror at such 
an idea. 

“Take a trip to Germany,” suggested his doctor ; “it isa beautiful 
country.” te 

The prince made another sign, indicative that he had seen enough to 
be sick of it. 

It was in vain that the doctor suggested Italy, Spain, America ; the 

rince was not to be stirred. He went on getting worse from day to day. 
He became more tacituin, more gloomy and melancholy. His physician 
increased the number of his remedies. 

“ Doctor,” the prince said to him one day, “ it is nonsense to drug me 
thus; I shall never get well!” 

“ A sick man's fancies,” replied the doctor; “ pursue the system I 
have laid down for your guidance, andin a month you will be your- 
self again.” ‘ 

“A pbysician’s tales,” rejoined the sick man; “acknowledge one 
thing, my dear doctor, and that is, that you know nothing of my com- 

laint.” 

-. You have got the vapours.” : p 

“ Not at all, dootor ; I have the Paris sickness, an undefinable evil, the 
principle of which is contracted in that city, and carried with me every- 

’ where. All day I think of Parie—all night I dream of the same delight- 
fal city. Life is to me one long punishment. When I read of the first 
representation of Demi-Monde, and I thought I was not there, I felt as 
if a dagger of ice had penetrated into my breast, and a moment after- 
wards it became a red iron. If peace is not made in a month I will blow 


At that moment the shouts of the patient interrupted the colloquy. 
The delirium had returned. The doctor hastened in to his assistance. His 
pulse was beating ninety-five pulsations to the minute. 
“ Ristori!” he exclaimed ; “ not to see Ristori! Let them harness my 
oxen ; no, my horses mean. Ob, no, put on three locomotives ahead. 
I shall be in Paris this very evening. J want to see Ristori! Go and 
secure me a box. Demi-Monde, Folies-Nouvelles !”” 
He cootiaued for two whole hours uttering incoherent words and sen- 
tences. By dint of bleeding, leeches, and ice, be was carried through the 
paroxysm this time, but it was only to fall into a state of atony a!moat 
as bad as annihilation. Ooe day he was heard feebly muttering the 
words: “ Nini—Paris;” and humming the air of “Sire de Franc- 
Boisy.” 
The friends and parents of the prince approached him: his lips were 
closed. The dector took his band up : it was cold. 

The spirit of Pocokuroff hovered over the Garden of Mabille. 
In his will Pocokuroff declared, that feeling that it would be impossi- 
ble for him to live away from Paria, he bad penaed his last will and tes- 
tament the day that he returned to St. Petersburg. He left a considera- 
ble sam of money to Mademoiselle Virginie Galuchet, commonly called 
Vint Patte en-l’Air ; as also large sums to found at St. Petersburg a 
Mabille, a Chateau des Fleurs, and other establishments for public eda- 
cation. One of these was to bear the name Bal Pocokuroff. 
Nini started with Arthur to obtain possession of the prince’s legacy, 
but she was stopped at the frontier. It is only when peace shall be de- 
clared that Mademoiselle Virginie Galuchet will be enabled to establish 
her claims to certain gold mives, diamonds, and serfs, over whom she will 
then be sole suzerain, with rights of life and death. 


We mast not omit to give a sketch of one or two of those peculiar per- 
sonages whose lot in life it is to come in contact with the executive of 
the laws. 
Saragosse is a specimen of a class we have had to deal with before— 
the real gamin of Paris—astute, insolent, incorrigibble. Perfectly beard- 
less, he has, nevertheless, been brought before the magistrate for stealing 
a barber’s basin. 
M. Fréville, barber—I was in my shop, making a few memoranda, while 
I waited for customers, when I suddenly heard my basin creak at the 
door. This surprised me, as there was no wind, so I got up to see what 
was the matter, when I perceived this good-for-nothing fellow—— 
Saragosse—I say, don’t trouble yourself, merlan / 
The President—Do not insult the witness. 
Saragosse, with an admirably assumed expression of surprise—I did 
not call him muffie; I said merlan. I should have been in despair to 
have called him muffle. 
The President—Hold your tongue. 
Saragosse—That will do. Order arms! 
The Barber, raising his shoulders according to the received fashion 
among the fraternity—It is really pitiable. I perceived, then, this scrub 
of a fellow 
Saragosse— At it again, eh! 
PE sis Barber, with increased emphasis—T his scrab, this good-for-nothing, 
is 
The President—Relate the facts without qualifying the accused. 
Saragosse—Yes, if he can. 
The Barber—I perceived, then, this 
Saragosse—Why can’t you say ce monsieur ? 
The Barber—I perceived this anim I beg your pardon (pointing 
to the accused)—I perceived that, having unhung my basiu, he was mak- 
it fit upon his stomach. [ accordingly laid hold of bim, and held him till 
I could confide him to the bands of a police officer. That done, I hung 
up my basio again and resumed my memoranda. That is all. 
The Presideat—Accused, what have you got to say ? 
Saragosse—All that that white-livered fellow has said about his basin 
is false—borribly faise. But it is not surprising, he is cracked. 
The Barber—I cracked! 
Saragosse—Most assuredly. Ask any one of his customers ; he has a 
spider in his brain, perpetually weaving cobwebs there, and he ought not 
to be trusted with a razor in bis hands. 
The Barber—It is a most infamous calumny. I 
Saragosse—Famous, not infamous. Why all the inhabitants of the 
eighth arrondissement have sigued a petition to that effect, addressed to 
the Council of Salubrity. 
The Court coudemued Saragosse to three months’ imprisonment. 
Saragosse—I am sorry I did not call him muffle. 




















A NEW FOOD AND A NEW DRINK. 


Attention, as all men know, has of late years been anxiously turned 
towards the discovery of a plant capable, in whole or in part, of forming 
a substitute for the precarious potato-crop. Many have been suggested. 
The tuberous oxalis, the arracacha, the lesser celandine, and many more, 
have from time to time been brought into notice; but each in turn, when 
weighed in the balance of practical agriculture, has been found wanting. 

The star of hope to which the eye of huagry Europe is now directed is 

an Oriental yam, which the combined labours of the “ Allies” have sud- 
dealy brought forth from an inglorious obscurity of 6000 years. Like the 
East and West Indian yams already known, it belongs to the genus dios- 
corea ; but is very different from these in its specific characters. M. De- 
caisne’s experiments lead to the conclusion that it would speedily become 
a plant of real agricultural importance in France ; and Professor Lindley 
sees no reason—judging from its geographical distribution, and its affi- 
nity to our hedge-bryony, which it much resembles—why it should not 
suit our climate. 
The plant has large perennial rhizomes or roots, the top-ends of which 
are as thick as the fist, and which taper downwards to the thickness of 
the finger, descending perpendicularly to the depth of a yard, if the soil 
is loose enough to allow them. The baulm is annual, as thick as a goose- 
quill, cylindrical, entwining from right to left, two yards in height, of a 
violet colour, with small whitish specks; and when not artificially sup- 
ported, it trails on the ground, rooting freely at the joints. in China, 
this plant has long been in extensive circulation, under the name of Sain- 
Inn; and M. Montigoy, through whom it was introduced from Shang- 
hae to Paris, reports it to be highly productive, and consumed as largely 
by the Chinese as the potato is by Europeans. 

As yet, the applicability of the plant to Britain has not been practica- 
bly demonstrated ; but the French horticulturists, who have been at much 
pains to inquire into its merits, have arrived at the following conclusions: 
1, That in point of flavour and nutritive properties, it is equal to the po- 
tato, aud in the opinion of Professor Decaisne, superior. 2. That the 
yield is greater, whilst its freedom from disease renders the crop more cer- 
tain. 3. That it will grow upon sandy, and what are usually considered 
barren soils; and thus affords an excellent means of turning waste-land 
to profit. 4. That it can be propagated with facility. 5. That it may 
remain in the ground several years without degenerating, but, on the 
contrary, it increases in size, weight, and nutrimeat, “ furnishing at all 
seasons of the year an aliment within the reach of every one.” 6. That 
when harvested, it may be preserved in cellars or sheds, without vege- 
tating, for many months after the potato has become useless for food. 7. 
It reqaires a shorter time in cooking than the potato; ten minutes’ 
bojling being sufficient. 

M. Decaisne, in detailing his experiments, observes : “ If a new plant is 
to have a chance of becoming useful in rural economy, it must fulfil cer- 
tain conditions, in the absence of which its cultivation cannot be profi- 
table - Now, the Chinese yam satisfies every one of these conditions. 
It has been domesticated from time immemorial; it is perfectly hardy in 
the climate of France ; its root is bulky, rich in nutritive matter, eatable 
when raw, easily cooked either by boiling or roasting, and then having no 
other taste than that of flour (feculé). It is as much a ready-made bread 
as the potato, and is better than the batatas or sweet potato.” 

The py ee of cultivation recommended by Professor Lindley for Bri- 
tain is the following :—namely—For propagation, the smallest roots are 
set apart, and pitted to keep them from frost. Iu the spring, they are 





my brains out.” . 

A short time after this conversation between the patient and his doc- 
tor, another took place in a low tone at the sick man’s door, between the 
doctor and the prince’s valet. 

“* Well, how did he pass the night?” 

* Badly enough ; he was delirious.” 

“ And what did he say ?”’ 

“ He spoke in disjointed sentences ; but I could distinguish ever and 
anon the word ‘ Paris,’ ” 

“ Did he read the French papers yesterday ?”’ 

“ Only one.” 

“ Bat I particularly told you not to let bim see one.” 

“ He threatened to throw me out of the window ifI did not do as he 
told me. I took bim at first a Belgian paper, thinking that it would do 
him less harm than one from Paris.” 


taken out and planted in furrows, pretty near each other, in well-pre- 
pared ground. They soou sprout and form prostrate stems, which are 
made into cuttings as soon as they are six feet long. As soon as the cut- 
tings are ready, a field is worked into ridges, along each of which is 
formed a small furrow, in which the pieces of the stem are laid down and 
covered with a little earth, the leaves being left bare. If rainy weather 
follows, the cuttings strike immediately ; it dry, they must be watered 
until they do strike. In fifteen or twenty days, the roots begin to form, 
and at the same time lateral branches appear, which are carefully re. 
moved from time to time, to facilitate the swelling of the roots. In ge. 
neral, one plant produces two or three tubers (rhizomes), which are of a 
coffee-colour externally, but consist internally of a white, opaline, very 
friable, slightly milky, cellular mass, filled with flour, which softens and 
dries in cooking till it acquires a taste and quality of a potato, “ for 
which it might be mistaken’’—possibly in taste, certainly not in ap- 





pearance. 


So much for the new food ; we turn now to the new drink. This it is 
proposed to produce in a circuitous way from a Chinese plant, known to 
botanists as the Holeus saccharatus, which was introduced into France 
@ few years ago, and into England last year. Chemical analysis shews 
this plant as containing 18} per cent. of saccharine matter, being a higher 
proportion than in the case of beet. The sugar is obtained from the 
juice in the same way as that of the sugar-cane; but it appears that 
sometimes as much as a third of the total amount of sugar in the juice is 
not crystallisable, so that under certain circumstances the saccharine 
matter of the plant cannot be rendered wholly available in the sugar- 
manufactory. In fact, it is expected that in the actual produce of mar- 
ketable sugar, the bolcus can compete with beet on!y in the 44th aad 
lower degrees of latitude. 

How, then, is this plant to be made available as a Britich crop? It 
appears that, while the saccharine juice produced in cold countries is in- 
capable of profitable conversion into sugar, it is, on the other hand, pre- 
cisely in the most favourable condition for the distiller. To the difficulty 
of crystallisation is attributed the facility with which the juice enters 
into fermentation, and the large amount of alcohol it affords compared 
with the quantity of sugar directly indicated by the saccharometer, M. 
Vilmorin, who has carefully examined the capabilities of this crop, be- 
lieving that it would be most onwenteneny cultivated for its alcoho- 
lic products, obtained results indicating a slightly higher production of 
sugar than beet, which, from 40,147 pounds of roote, yields 1 927 pounds 
of sugar per acre. But the difference in alcohol is more important, beet 
yielding 120 gallons only, while holcus gives 182 gallons—a difference of 
60 gallons on the acre ; and it is as a drink-plant, therefore, and not as 
@ food-plant, that the Holcus saccharatus must be accepted. LIustead of 
standing up as arival to beet, it will become a substitute, or rather a 
supplement, to the vine, which has of late years been so severely threa- 
tened with blight. 

In France, the capabilities of the plant have been demonstrated. M. 
de Beauregard having fermented, by means of the refuse of grapes, a 
quantity of the juice of the holcas ia his wine-vats, obtained an alcohol 
of excellent flavour, which he sent to the market at Marseille, where it 
realised the same price as the ordinary alcohols there exposed. Of all 
substitutes for the vine that have hitherto been tried, Dr. Turrell be- 
lieves the holcus to be the best, producing an alcohol altogether supe- 
rior to every other. 

But the holcus has nobler aspirations, and is likely to minister sub- 
stantially to our intellectual wants. It responds to the cry of rags, by 
@ yield of four tons an acre of material for paper-making, after the juice 
bas been extracted. Nor is this all. A writer in the Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle says: * Attention bas been drawn to a novelty of the year, in the 
shape of a tall reedy grass, called Holcus®saccharatus, of whose econo 
mical virtue I find that great expectations are raised...... The Decoan 
sportsmen and officers use it largely, under the name of jowaree, in pre- 
ference to the coarse grass or hay obtainable there, in feeding their han- 
ters and chargers, which thrive well upon it; so much so, indeed, that 
when sent to the coast for racing purposes, a supply of it invariably ae- 
companies them.’ 





CHESS AND WAR. 


Truly, Napoleon III. finds employment for his subjects in France as 
well as in the Crimea, thought I, when lately threading my way amongst 
piles of building materials, and the wreck of dismantled bouses, in search 
of a favourite haunt of bygone days in the fair city of Paris. My search 
was in vain. The Café de la Régence, that for more than a century had 
been the head-quarters of Parisian literature and chess-playiog, bad fal- 
len before the modern march of improvement, and I could not discover 
even the spot upon which this world-renowned resort had so long stood. 
The Régence was established about 1718, during the regency of the Duke 
d’Orleans, from which circumstance it derived its name. It immediately 
became, and till nearly the close of the eighteenth century continued to 
be, the principal rendezvous of the leading French literati of the period. 
The profligate Duc de Richelieu, Marshal Saxe, the two Rousseaus—Jean- 
Baptiste and Jean Jacques—Voltaire, D’Alembert, Holbach, Diderot, 
Marmontel, Grimm, are but a few of the celebrated names that frequented 
its large, low-roofed, dingy, sand-bestrewn salon. Grimm tells us that 
a guard used to mount daily at the Régence, to prevent the mob from 
breaking the windows, so eager were they to see Jean-Jacques Roussean 
attired in his fur-cap and flowing Armenian robe. Benjamin Franklin, 
too, when in Paris, was a constant visitor to the Régence, and there, in 
all probability, acquired the first idea of his entertaining Morals o 
Chess ; for towards the end of the last century, the Régence gradually 
became more of a chess than a purely literary resort. 

To the littérateurs of the petit-maitire school succeeded the stern men 
of the Revolution. Robespierre, who, in spite of the change of fashion, 
still wore hair-powder and ruffles, played chess in the Régence with the 
close-cropt, shabby-looking Fouché. Another player of that period was 
the young sous-lieutenant of artillery, who subsequently astonished the 
world as the Emperor Napoleon. About this time, too, arose—the Ré- 
gence being their fostering alma mater—the great school of chess-play- 
ers, which has made France so celebrated for the game. Legalle, Phili- 
dor, Boncourt, Deechapelles, Mouret, La Bourdonnais, St. Amant, with 
a host of other less renowned celebrities, bring the series down to almost 
the present day—all now, save St. Amant, numbered with the dead— 
the very hall, that has so often resounded with their victories, levelled 
to the ground. 

As may well be supposed, the Régence, when it had a local habitation 
and a name, was riob in traditionary lore. The tables where Voltaire 
and Rousseaa used to sit, were, toa late period, known by their names. 
I have drunk coffee at Jean-Jacques, and played chess on Voltaire. The 
most cherished legend, however, was, that Robespierre, who was pas- 
sionately fouad of chess, granted the life of a young royalist toa lady, 
the lover of the proscribed, who, dressed in male attire, came to the Ré- 
gence and defeated the sanguinary dictator at his favourite game. We 
would gladly believe this redeeming trait in the character of one who 
has so much to answer for, but the story sounds too like a myth. You 
might mollify the heart of the most tigerly disposed of the human race 
with a good dinner and a bottle or two of Clos de Vougeot, but you 
cannot disturb the equanimity of the mildest-mannered man, or annoy 
his amour propre in a greater degree, than by giving him check-mate. 
Still, as the relater of the legend said, “let us hope it is true.” 

The French novelists have laid many of their ecenes in the Régence, 
and the compilers or manufacturers of facetie have found it a fertile soil. 
Of the latter, there is one that even our own learned Josephus Millerius, 
of witty memory, would not have been sorry to record. It relates how 
a certain man frequented the Régence, six or seven hours daily, for more 
than ten years. He never spoke to any one; and when asked to play, 
invariably refused, but manifested great interest in the games played by 
others, One day, at length, a very intricate and disputed question arose 
between two players. The bystanders were appealed to; but the opi- 
nions on each side were eyual. The taciturn man was then called in as 
umpire. He hesitated, sammered, and, when pressed, acknowledged, to 
the extreme astonishmen/ of all, that he knew nothing whatever of the 
game, not even the initiaory moves. ‘ Why, then,” exclaimed one, ‘do 
you waste so many precitus years watching a game you can take no pos- 
sible interest in?” “I an a married man,” was the quiet reply, “and I 
find myself more comfortible here than at home with my wife.” 

Deschapelles was probly the best, and certainly the most remarka- 
ble, ches+player that eve entered the salon of the Café de la Régence. 
He was naturally endowd with an exclusively peculiar talent for rapidly 
acquiring a complete metership over the most intricate games of skill. 
At trick-track, a very dificult and complicated game, somewhat resem) 
bling backgammon, be vas unrivalled. Polish draughts, a highly sciea- 
tific game, little inferiorto chess, he mastered in three months, beating 
the very best players of fhe day, though eeven or eight years is generally 
considered a fair periodfor a person of ordinary abilities to become a 
second or third rate plagr. More extraordinary still : he always assert~ 
ed that he acquired all lb ever knew of chess in four days! “I learned 
the moves,” he used tosy; “played with Bernard (celebrated player); 
lost the first, second, an| third day, but beat bim on the fourth: since 
which time I have neithr advanced nor receded. Chess to me has been, 
and is, a single idea. [ook neither to the right nor to the left; but l 
simply examine the posiion before me, as I would that of two hostile ar- 
mies, aud J do that whih I think best to be done.” Still more extra- 
ordinary is the manner it which this preternatural faculty was developed. 
In bis first youth, Deschaelles was considered to be a person of rather infe- 
rior abilities. Joining, bwever, the army of the republic, he was one of a 
small body of French ifantry which was charged by a brigade of Prus- 
sian cavalry: in the mlée, his right hand was shorn off; a sabre-cat 
clove bis skull, and avther gashed his face diagonally from brow to 
chin. This was not al, The whole Prussian brigade galloped twice 
over his mangled body once in the onslaught, and again in their re- 
treat. Deschapelles ws subsequently picked up, and carried off the 
field, his head presenti a ghastly mass of fractures. To the surprise of 
everybody, he ultimatly recovered ; and to bis death, which occurred 





but a few years since, ever attributed his uaparalleled endowments, 
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as regards games ef skill, to the doulesersement his brain received on 
that awful occasion! 

Great men in their varied walks of life, are generally modest ; Des- 
chapelles, however, was anexception to the rule. Yet his assumption, if 
not warranted, was at least supported by bie merits ; it was a sort of mili- 
tary franknese, rather than gasconade. He was as proud, and talked as 
much of his sucoess in growing prize-melons in the Faabourg du Tem- 
ple, as he was of b s chess-victories in the Palais Royal. In short, it seems 
that in everything he turned his mind to he was successful ; and 80 much 
were the Parisians impressed with the idea of his univeral abilities, that 
the Gauls— one of the secret societies of 1832—had seriously proposed, in 
the event of a forcible change of government, to ereate M. Deschapelles 
dictator of France. 

Mouret, chess-teacher to the family of Louis-Philippe, was one of the 
most amusing of the later frequenters of the Régence. It was he who, 
shut up in a drawer barely sufficient to contain a good-sized cat, for 
many years conducted the moves of the celebrated, but improperly term- 
ed, automaton chess player, in almost all the principal towns of Europe. 
Many were the amusing anecdotes be used to relate, when subsequently, 
revealing the secrets of his prison-hoase. Though the slightest noise, the 
least audible intimation of a living creatare being concealed in the chest 
—apparently filled with wheels and other mechanism, upon which the au- 
tomaton played—would bave been fatal to the deception, Mouret never 
lost bis presenee of mind, save upon one occasion. It happened thus : 
The automaton was exhibiting in the capital of one of the minor German 

rincipalities, and, as usual, drawiog crowded audiences. A professor of 
Leordemain—-verybod y is a professor now-a days—who was performi. g 
in the same place, tindiog his occupation gone through the superior at- 
tractions of the wooden chess-player, determined to discover and expose 
the secret. Aided by his long professional experience of the deceptive 
art, he soon saw through the trick, which more learned persons bad only 
distantly guessed at ; and, assisted by an accomplice, raised a sudden out- 
ory of fire just as the automaton was io the midst of an interesting game. 
The noise of the alarmed spectators rusbiog from the room, struck a mo- 
mentary pauic to the beart of Mouret, who, believing himself about to be 
burned alive, strugvied so violently to release himself from his coacealed 
bondage, that he rolled the automaton, turban, cushion, and all, over on 
the floor. Maelzel, the visible exbibitor, instantly flying to the rescue, 
dropped the curtain ; but next day the automaton left the town, and the 
astute conjuror remained master of the field. : 

In justice to chess, it must be added of poor Mouret, the most amusing 
of the story-tellers, that be was the only first-class chess-player I have 
ever met with who extinguished fine abilities, sacrificed character, and 
destroycd life, by over-indulgence in strong waters. 

But I bave wandered too long among the traditions of the Régence. 
Fatigued and disappointed by my fruitless search after the building itself, 
I made my way round to the Place du Palais Royal, and seating myself 
in # peculiarly comfortable arm chair, commenced an agreeable flirtation 
with a glass of lemonade. There, while musing on the chess-paladins o/ 
the Ad I was startled by an appearance which, at first glance, I took to 
be a spectre, but immediately after recognised as one of the last living 
relics of the olden time. It was the tall, thin, black-stocked, frock- 
coated, buttoned-op, linenless-looking, grisly old Pole, with the uopro- 
nounceable name, who for many years bas been eo well known to the Aa- 
bitués of the Régence. I never met with any one who could spell and 

ronounce his most cacophonous of names; but that did not matter, as 
fe had Jong held the titular rank of colonel ; while the youngsters of the 
Régence—bebind bis back, though, be it said—gave him the sobriquet of 
Leipsic, from bis interminable, and not always very well-relisbed, ac- 
counts of that famous battle. 

He was doing the fluneur business in grand style, when, like the An- 
cient Mariner, | held him with my eye, and, to keep up the nautical al- 
lusion, soon brought him to anchor in the chair beside me, Our first 
greetings being over, we lamented the decadence of chess and the fall of 
the Régence ; then spoke of other matters of general and peculiar inter- 
est. As I suspected that the great question of the day, to bim at least, re- 
lated to dinner, I at once, by a quiet invitation, set his mind at rest on 
that important subject, and then inquired where the Parisian chess play- 
ers now-mustered. 

“ Some of them,” he replied, “ are aristos shut up in clubs—a vile sys- 
tem, excuse me, though borrowed from your own country. A few siill 
worship Cuissa, the divine goddess of chess, in a café ; come,” he con- 
tinued, “ let me iatroduce you to her modern temple.” 

I found the temple of Caissa. as my companion rather magniloquently 
denowinated it, to be, in spite of plate-glass, gilding, and marble-topped 
tables, little better than a third-rate café ; and saw, as soon as I entered, 
that the fane of the goddess was desecrated by draughts and dominoes— 
the games of boors and childien, The Pole invited me to play, bat I de- 
clined ; for not relisbing either the air of the place or the tone of itscom- 

aay, | had at once made up my mind to remaia but a few minutes. We 
discussed a demi tesse each, and were about to depart, when a young 
soldier entered the salon—a Zouave, who had been wounded at the Alma. 
law an Englishman, and, of course baving a thorough contempt for en- 
thusiasm, detest scenes and all euch sort of things; still, I could not re- 
frain from fratervising with the brave fellow, from shaking the remaining 
band of one who bad Jost the other fighting beside my own countrymen. 
Then the filling and emptying of glasses, the universal rite and symbol of 
fraternity, bad to be duly celebrated. Did we not tringuer together! 
Did I not, in honour of the occasion, drink a whole petit verre of that, to 
me at least, horribly offensive compound—offensive to the ollactory as 
well as the gustatory nerves—créme d’absinthe ! 

The entrance of the soldier, like the breaking of & potent spell, un- 
loosed a score of tongues. Draught, domino, and chess-players, threw up 
their games, to converse on the all absorbing topic of the war. With no 
little amount of vociferation and gesticulations, the movemeats of the 
Allied armies were freely criticised, and approval or censure loudly pro- 
claimed by the wordy disputants, 1 need scarcely observe, that there 
are matters connected with the war humiliating and painful to English 
ears—with true Freuch politeness, these subjects were not brought for- 
ward in my presence. But as the hot debate was rapidly leading to- 
wards that unpleasant direction, the wily old Pole created a diversion 
by exclaiming : “ Alter all, geatlemen, war is but chess, and chess is but 
war.” 

“ What!” shouted a Zouave, with that indescribable emphasis which a 
Parisian gamen gives to the simple pronoun quoi. — 

“TJ repeat,” replied the colonel, * that the principles of chess and war 
are the same, and in chess will be found a complete epitome of the art of 
war. For instance, no one can play at chess without first acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the various moves which distinguish the different 
pieces, neither can a general command an army who is ignorant of the 
simple evolutions of a peloton. How can a maa handle a number of re- 
giments, who cannot maceeuvre a single battalion t” 

“ True, true,” chorussed a number of voices. It evidently appeared 
that the Pole had mounted his hobby ; and the audience forgetting their 
previous debate, had unanimously determined that he ehonid ride it for 
their amusement. 

“When opening the game,” continued the colonel, “we direct our 
moves so that uo one of our pieces or pawns can neutralise the effect of 
another; while, at the same time, we place them where they cannot be at- 
tacked with impunity, and in the most advantageous positions for assault- 
ing the enemy. A skilful general will act on a similar principle. He will 
select the ground most favourable for the action of his infantry and caval- 
ry, taking care tbat they do not restrain the fire of bis artillery ; and, by 
the same rule, be will use ull the means in his power to prevent the eue- 

my from deployisg Ais forces in 80 advantageous a manner. At chess, 
this can be done ouly by having the first move. There are first moves 
also in war. The general who first takes the field acts on the offensive, 
his opponent being compelled to act according to the manner in which 
he is attacked. And, asin chess, itis no very great disadvantage to be 
forced to act on the defensive : for, in the course of a campaign, the at- 
tacking army will be almost sure to make some mistake, which, if 
promptly taken advautage of by its opponents, will change the defence 
to an attack. In war, as in chess, it is mach more difficult to attack than 
to defend. The great secret of success in chess is foresight, not ouly to 
direct your Own moves towards a definite object, but also to penetrate 
the intentions of your adversary. itis the samein war. Your enemy 
makes a certain movement ; it is for you to divine his motives for doing 
so. This is absolutely indispensable, if you wish to be in a position to 
parry successfully his attacks, A small disadvantage in chess, a crowd- 
ed situation, an unsupported piece, a neglected opportunity of castling, 
and other apparent trifles, frequeutly leads to the loss of the game. So 
it is in war: the fate of arms depends upon a number of minute particulars 
and combinations. We should be astonished if we kuew the very small 
links in the cbain of circumstances which have lost great battles, and 
neutralised the effects of glorious campaigns, But I am tiring you, my 
children, with the gariulous gossip of an old soldier and chess play- 
er, 
“No, no!” was vociferated from all parts of the room. “ Proceed, if 
you pleace ; we are all attention.” 
“ Well, 1 will say a {cw words more. I need not tell you that, whena 


projected attack at chees is foiled by the superior defences of your adver- 
eary, it should be immediately abandoned, and your men placed in 
avother position of attack, or on the defensive. In war, an obstinate per- 
sistence in attack bas been fatal to the fame of many great generals: 
they lost their men, and with them the means of forming another attack, 
on a less formidable position, and even the power of making a vigorous 
defence. A great general is never obstinate. Napoleon I., particularly 
io his Italian campaigns, was the beau-idéal of a chess-player. The art 
of war, as exemplified by that great general, wholly consisted in the pro- 
per application of three combinations : first, the disposition of bis lines of 
Operation in the most advantageous manner, either for attack or defence ; 
secondly, the ekilful concentration of bis forces, with the greatest possi- 
ble activity, on the weakest or most important point of the enemy’s lines; 
thirdly, the simultaneous employment of this accumulated force upon the 
position against which it was directed. This is exactly the correct sys- 
tem of atiack at chees, The principles of defensive operations in war 
and chess are precisely similar. It is an acknowledged principle, that 
the basis of a plan of attack should form the best possible liue of defence. 
This fundamental rule can never be violated with impunity ; for nothiog 
is more embarrastiog than a sudden transition from offensive to defensive 
operations—when false moves, or an unfortunate oversight, has deranged 
the plan of an assault. There likewise is considerable analogy between 
the abilities required to form a great general and a skilful chess-player. 
The commander of an army should possess a complete knowled ze of the 
general principles of war, which may be required during a tedious cam- 
paign, or demanded by the exigencies of actual conflict. He must plan, 
arrange, and conduct preliminary operations ; act with promptnees and 
decision in cases of emergency ; Judge of the importance of a position, or 
the strength of an intrenchment; discover, from the slightest indications, 
the designs of the enemy, while he shrouds his own in impenetrable ob- 
scurity ; and, at the same time, preside with unshaken self pos-ession 
over the shifting fortunes of the tumultuous battlefield. A ekiliul chess- 
player requires qualities of a similar description. To a perfect mastery 
of the difficult art of selecting and occupying, with the utmost rapidity, 
@ commanding position, he must add a thorough knowledge of all the 
mapy and complicated varieties of stratagems and snares, which be is 
alternately called upon to invent and put into practice—to see through 
and defeat. 

“ All great generals have been chess players ; and it is a curious fact, 
that the traditions of both the East and the West relate that chess was in- 
vented during a siege. The Hindoo legend states, that it was invented by 
the wife of Ravan, king of Ceylon, io order to amuse him with an image 
of war, while his metropolis was besieged by Ramah, in the second age 
of the world. The Westero tradition, huwever, is more feasible. Ac- 
cording to it, the game was invented by Palamedes, to amuse the Gre- 
cian warriors duriug the ten tedious years of the siege of Troy. Sinon, 
it is said, was one of the most celebrated of the Greek players, and de- 
rived the idea of the wooden horse, with which he fiaally check-mated the 
Trojans, fron the kuight of the chess-board.” 

This awfus climax recalled me to myself. I had begun to fancy my- 
self in the Régence, when, startled by the appearance of that wooden 
horse, I looked round and saw that I was in a vulgar café without tradi- 
tions and without celebrities. 

Catching the old soldier’s eye, I made @ significant gesture, implying 
that 1 was goiog to dinner, and walked out. I bad goue but a few paces 
ere he rejuiucd me ; and 1 was soon happy to fiad that neitber his appe- 
tite, nor bis immeuse fund of anvedote, was at all affected by his lecture 
on Chess and War. 


GOLD IN THE CRIMEA. 


Our Ee (an engraving in the London periodical from which 
we quote) will no doubt startle our readers—Gold in the Crimea, only 
waiting the gathering, to collect sufficient quantity to pay the expenses 
of the war with Russia for a hundred years! This is indeed startling and 
precious intelligence, for it will tend to alter the whole character of the 
contest with the Muscovites, and impart not only a new interest to the 
Crimea, but to the relations of France and Eogland with Turkey and the 
whole of the East. 

But we had better describe the locality for the guidance of those dar- 
iog spirits who may be tempted to try their fortuaes ia this new El Do- 
rado. 

And first for a general geological description of the Crimea itself. 

The southern portion of the steppes of Russia, is raised by volcanic ac- 
tion to a great height, sometimes reaching to more than 4,000 feet above 
the level of the Black Sea. A range of mountains, elevated by this cause, 
runs nearly N.E. and S.W. from Balaklava to Kaffa (or Theodosia). These 
mountains themselves occupy a considerable space ; they are generally 
flat-topped, and contain within their range bigh plains, resembling the 
high meadows called alps in Switzerland which are termed in the Tartar 
language “yaita.” On the south side of the mountain range there isa 
sort of undercliff, protected from the cold winds of the north by the wall 
of mountain which backs it, and in this the fertility of the soil vies with 
the exquisite beauty of the scenery. A road constructed by Prince Wo- 
ronzow runs from the plateau now occupied by the Allied forces through 
the valley of Baidar, and, approaching the coast, traverses this region as 
far as Alouchia, where it turas northward toward Simpheropol. After 
proceeding about twelve miles, the highest mountain in the Crimea, the 
Tchatir Dagh (Tent Mountain) rises immediately on the left. The tra- 
veller, up to this point bas been ascendiug all the way from Alouchta, but 
here, after passing a defile called Demir-kapou (Iron gate), he descends 
the valley of Angar, one of the affluents of the Salgbir, the largest of the 
streams of the peniusula, and thence proceeds on a good road, with a ge- 
neral descent, to Simpheropol. The Tent Mountain, which derives its 
name from the resemblance of its upper portion to the tents of the Nogai 
Tartare, is composed of red marble. It may be asceuded from its eastern 
side: and at the height of more than 4,000 feet above the sea, presents 
the appearance ofa flat table-land, four or five miles in length, and two 
miles broad, covered with fine pasture, on which feed numerous flocks of 
sheep. From this low table rises another 700 or 800 feet high, the form 
of which gives the name to the whole mountain. We will suppose the 
reader to ascend this, and from his elevated position take a view of the 
scene around him. 

So far as his eye meets the mountain range of which the Tchatir-Dagh 
is the highest summit—it being no less than 5,125 feet—he will discover 
nothing bat exquisite beauty in whatever direction he turns. Ino the 
** yiatas”’ he will see endless flocks and herds, and in the sheltered nooks 
Tartar villages, orchards, and vineyards. The sea in the immediate 
neighbourhood adds its peculiar charm to the view, and the whole pre- 
sents a picture in which sublimity and softness are combined to a degree 
rarely, ifever, equalled. But if the epectator turns to the northward or 
westward, he will observe a strange contrast. In the former direction, 
Simpheropol, the Russian capital of the Crimea, will seem, from the great 
height at which be is, to lie almost beneath his feet; and beyond it he 
will see spread out an uninterrupted plain of monotonous grey colour, 
which stretches out not only as far as the Isihmus of Perekop, but a cou- 
ple of hundred miles further. The same appearance will be presented be- 
yond Bakechiserai, where the mountains appear to terminate to the west- 
ward ; so that, in fact, he may imagine bimself standing upon a huge is- 
laud surrounded by two oceans, the one of blue sea, the other of dull grey 
steppes. 

According to the best scientific testimony, there can be little doubt 
that the whole of these mountain ranges are richly stored with gold ; en- 
thusiasts even go so far as to state that they could be made to rival iu 
quantity the famous Spanish gold mines in Mexico and Peru. Be that 
us it may, of the fact of there being gold in the Crimea there is not the 
slightest room for question, and we present our readers with a view of the 
locality in which at present it has been discovered to prevail in the great- 
est abundance. It comprises the rocks of Tchatyr, the Dimirdgi, Sinab 
and Alouchta, all now in the possession, or at the command of the Ailies, 
aud easily accessible from Balaklava. 

This discovery is due to Dr. Maynard, whose language we quote. He 
says “ Perhaps my readers may feel astonished at my making such a 
statement ; they would be less astonished if they knew the authorities on 
which Lrely, 1t suited the policy of the Czars (o leave these mines un- 
worked, and to efface the recollectious of them as far as possible. If they 
were worked by free men, that would have attracted, from every corner 
of Karope, @ multitude of adventurers. If, on the other band, serfs and 
prisoners were employed as miners, the Crimea was vot like the Ural, so 
remote from Europe that the groans of the slaves could be smothered, 
and they might have escaped from the despot.’ Io confirmation, we can 
state that we baye often read that both Turks and Tartars believed there 
was gold in the Crimea, but owing to its conquest by the former, their in- 
doleuce aud indifference to commercial enterprise, and their subsequent 
wars With Russia, coupled with the deplorable misery of the country, the 
circumstance faded into a dim tradition, until revived in more than its 
former intensity by the researches of the scientific men who have accom- 
panied (he allied expedition. Russia bad, as Dr. Maynard observes, loog 
been aware of the golden fact, but true to her policy. she exerted herself 
to conceal it from the reat of the world until she had obtained such autho- 








rity in the Hast, and naval strength in the Mediterranean, as would have 
rendered concealment no longer possible or neceseary. 

What a power would she have become had not France and Eogiond in- 
terfered to thwart her ambitions dzaigns! With mines of gold in the 
Ural mountains, those boundary grand-marks between Europe and Asia, 
and mines of gold on the shores of the Black Sea, @ prodigious commerce, 
and the monoply of the trade of the Levant, what might she not have 
become? The probability is, one of ihe greatest powers the world ever 
saw. But her crimes and the destiny that ever and invisibly follows na- 
tions, have arrested ber in her audacious career, and what she wished to 
preserve for the prosecution of wars of ambition and unscrupulous aggren 
sion, has been thrown open to the industry and skill! of the people of all 
nations ; for it cannot reasonably be supposed that either England or 
France would consent to a different policy than that which the former 
power bas found to work so successfully in Australia, and the United 
States of America in California. 

As to the possession and political ate of the Crimea, that is a question 
for ministerial cabinets and mighty potentates to discuss. 

Bat, this much is quite sure, that, when once the Crimea has been com- 
pletely wrested from the grasp of the Russians, and the Black Sea is com- 
manded by English and French fleets, an invasion of gold baatere, bold, 
hardy men, quick of eye, and strong of arm, will be certain. And then 
it will matter little whether the country is placed under the feeble do- 
minion of the Turks, or not ; for eventually, the Crimea must become an 
independant State. Circumstances—aad when they are of a progressive 
character, who can control them ?—can scarcely fail to bring about that 
great Oriental revolution. 

English, French, Germans, Italians, and Americans would flock to the 
scene of adventures; and these vigorous races, mingling with emigrants 
from Asia Minor and the Caucasus, would soon build up a community 
that. in time, would become so hardy and numerous as to despise any 
“foreign yoke.” 

As to France and England, we do not think they would covet a colony 
in the shape of a country into which they had iutroduced the principles 
of free-trade, and with which they could have uvrestricted commercial 
communication without the burden of maintaining costly govermental es- 
tablishments. 

But whatever influence the discovery may have on the future politics 
of the East, in an economical point of view, it must be immense ; for the 
more we multiply the facilities of commerce the nearer we briog nations 
together and teach them the lesson that their vital interests are irreconci- 
lable with any of the antagouisms that spring out of jealousies at a dis- 
tance; or the inheritance of a nation’s hatred. The commerce of the 
East once fully opened to the West, Asia Minor would revive, Persia 
would sbake off its lethargy, Turkey its indifference, and even Russia 
would participate ia the genial change, for the spirit of civilization would 
exclude none from a ebare in its peaceful glories. 

We can, however, only indulge in another remark ; May mot the Cri- 
mea be the Ophir of the Israelites! The merchants of Tyre traded 
along the shores of the Black Sea ; and the Bible tells us,—-that the ser- 
vants of Hiram bro=ght gold from Ophir for King Solomon. The Crimea 
formed part of the splendid kingdom of Mithridates: aud may not the 
greatness of the monarchy that was centred in his person, have been pri- 
marily caused by the mineral wealth at bis dispozal? The precise locale 
of Ophir has not been determined, although biblical inquirists have taken 
the trouble to bring a Queen of Sheba from America, and made the Tyr- 
ians trade by sea (!) witn India. If they had looked nearer home, they 
might have solved the difficulty. But we only hozard a conjecture. 

We leave it to those who bave more time and inclination te study the 
subject, to pursue such an investigation. 





STRANG’S “GLASGOW AND ITS CLUBS.” 


The eighteenth century was in the Three Kingdoms the age of clubs. 
Men not only lived but carried on the business of jife in taverns. The 
physician could be “seen” by bis patients at his coffeehouse ; the law- 
yer met his clients at the same plice ; bargains were driven and conclu- 
ded over a bottle of wine or a bowl of puoch—or rather, over bottles or 
bowls. Regular clubs, of course, were confined to their particular mem- 
bers, and bad their fixed days of meeting ; but male life itself was then 
an agglomeration of clubs. Every man had his bouse of resort, where 
he could be “found in the evening,” from the politician, the lover of 
literature and of the drama, down to the humblest tradesman who used 
the public bouse pariour, where “ droutby neivors neibors meet.” He 
was not a man bat @ milksop who did not “spend his evenings out.” 
Pranks and practical jokes were played, which would startle or scanda- 
lize te present age ; but those who remembered the life spoke of it as 
very attractive. There was gossip and relaxation, not unmivgled with 
discussion and shrewd yemark. In those days, wheu reporters and penny- 
a-liners were scarcely known, these meetings formed a substitute tor the 
“ home news” of the journals, each man contributing what he had seen 
or heard. There must have been much, too, of the “ idem velle et idem 
nolle ;” for ifa man did not like his company he could change it, by going 
to another house ; though to discontinue his formal club might not be so 
easy to many. 

In London at the early part, in Ireland throughout the whole of the 
century, there were clubs consisting of members of young blood and “the 
quality,” that reflected in a repulsive way the manners of the age. Such 
were the Mobawks and other clubs of Queen Anne’s time and probably 
all the “ genteel ” clubs of Ireland. In the long ran, these last might 
inflict a great deal more mischief, and indeed misery, than their conge- 
ners of London. But there was less of mere purposeless cruelty in jest, 
more of Irolic, perhaps folly, in their mischief ; avd there was less of in- 
telligent animus in their crimes, For partisan spirit, individual ostenta- 
tion, rollicking dare-devil jollity running on towards madness, the clubs 
of Ireland stand alone. We bave had many passing notices of them, 
and some attempts at their story ; but their history has yet to be writ- 
ten. Dr. Doran could do it very well. 

Oue would not expect from Glasgow eitber the cold and pointless out- 
rage of some of the London clubists, or the theatrical display and rampa- 
gious violence of those of Dublin or the provinces. As little, however, 
sbould we bave looked for the regularity and almost decorum which ap- 
pears in Dr. Strang’s pages to have characterized the clubs of Giasgow 
from 1750 to the close of the century. The first club in the city of the 
West, or at least the first club the historian commemorates, was called 
Anderstou, from the name of the suburb where the tavern was situate. It 
was fonnded by Simson the mathematician ; its records are dim, and it is 
only by inference that its members can be guessed at ; they seem to have 
been professors of the University, including Adam Smith, and laymen 
with a turn for literature and science. Beyond potations pottle deep, 
which might scarcely have flustered Scottish literati in those days of hard 
drinking, many pranks might not have been expected ; but most of the 
clubs seem, as far as events show, to have been dull and not always very 
deep in their cups. We hear, indeed, of men being escorted home from 
the sederunt ; but only at private parties are they left under the table. 
Perhaps records and tradition bave both perished ; for the early periods 
would appear to have been more serious and sober than the later. The 
Camperdown Club could only have been formed fifty-eight years ago 
(1797) ; yet if this extract means what it says, each member must have 
been more than equivalent to an eight-bottle man upon grand occasions. 


“ On ordinary club nights, each member sipped bis tumbler of punch or 
toddy, accordiog to his humour; buat on auniversary occasions, every 
glass of punch was accompanied by a toast,—not, however, as in the pre- 
sent day, with the accessory of that foe to all hilarity, a regular set 
speech. The toast was given simply with ‘ Here goes !’—and with ‘ Here 
goes again!’ it was swallowed. Afver the president had given the ‘ King 
and Constitution,’ and the ‘ Hero of Camperdown,’ each member ia suc- 
cession was left to give his own say ; and although there were frequently 
above a score at the board, it rarely happened that the brotnerhood sepa- 
rated before at least half a dozen rounds of healths and seatiments had 
been proposed by each, and swallowed by the whole.” 


The pranks seem tu have belonged to this century, unless, as we opine, 
the memory of the last has faded. The prauks themselves were com- 
paratively mild. Nine members of the Banditti Club rode at miduight 
through the streets of Glasgow clad in white, their horses with sheets for 
trimmings, and phosphorus playing about them, to the great terror of the 
old watchmen and of some whom a convenient cry of “ fire!” roused 
from their beds. Beau Findlay, who particularly prided himself on his 
head-gear aud whiskers, was made dead drunk by the Gegg (practical 
joke) Club, his head shaved, his darling whiskers cut off aud put in his 
pocket, and himself borne home in triumph, to discover his loss when he 
cousulted bis looking-glass in the morning. A member of this same club 
piqued himself apon keeping his legs, aud fiudiog the key-hole, under any 
extent of potations, One night, however, be was at fault. He felt confi- 
dent he bad reached the house, and bis own * flat,” bat no effort could 
find the door ; as indeed was not likely, for it had been bricked up during 
the sitting. 





Oo another occasion a joke was carried a shade too far. A vain citi- 
zen who was nicknamed “ the Count,” and ostentatiously avowed his 
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opinion of bis own beauty, declared “that he would never sacrifice him- 
douceur as a recom- 


woman without obtaining « 


eelf to an handsome - “ 
pense.” it was long before the belle appeared with the requisite combi 


nations ; but at length she did ; and the Count was invited to meet her 
at a ball, he making no secret of his “ vidi vici” intentions. This was 
too good a chance to be thrown away. The chairman of the Gegg Club 
persuaded him to come to a dinner on the day of the dance, their extra- 
ee house of one of the members. 

nt ;” when he rose to go, he found 
the outer door locked and no servant to answer his call. The days bad 
passed when the host locked the dining room door and put the key in his 
pocket : the Count therefore did not euspect a trick, but received the ex- 
planation that the servants bad gone with the key ; and the club took the 


ordinary sittings being held at the 
They “ fooled him to the top of his 


case into earnest consideration. 


“ One proposed to break open the outer door ; another, to call out for 


aladder. At length, however, after much anzious discussion, it was re- 
solved to let the Count down to the street, through the front window, by 
the aid of a pair of sheets. The project was thankfully grasped at by the 
geggee. The landlord procured the sheets, and the Count having been 
y fixed in their double, the window was raised, the geggee stepped 
out with his white silk stockings upon the sill, the club seized bold of the 
ends of the suspending apparatus, and the lowering immediately took 
place. The gegg was now about brought to its acme : it required that 
the poor Count should be left suspended in middle air ; which was in- 
stantly done ; for no sooner were the ’s limbs seen dangling over 
the shop-window, than down the geggers rattled the window,—and lo! 
his lege were permitted, handsome though they were, to waltz in mid air! 
Here he bung ; and there his silk limbs Sangled, like a sign-post, for some 
time before he sung out: bat, finding that the party he had left had no 
intention of allowing him to to the party which was expecting 
him, he bawied out lustily. The Gegg Club roared with laughter within, 
while he roared with rage without. The neighbours were alarmed at 
seeing a man hanging, like Mahomet’s coffio, between heaven and earth ; 
and, anxious for his immediate safety, ruehed in on all hands for mattres- 
ses, beds, &c.. to break his fall. The street was, for a moment, in confa- 
sion ; when, no sooner did the geggers see that the fall would be broken, 
than up they banged the window, allowed one of the ends of the sheets to 
, and down fell the poor Coant in a fright, and a plight that rendered 
fig visit to the ball-room and his siege of the fair fortune for that night 
utterly hopeless. The story soon got wind ; it became the talk of that 
most gossiping of all places, the Coffeeroom at the Cross; and though a 
mighty threat about satisfaction was made by the geggee to all the indi- 
viduals present, the geggers remained safe and sound ; and the gegg often 
drew forth abundant merriment, but neither apology nor bloodshed.” 


The reader who wishes a continuous and chronological account of the 
Glasgow Clubs—how they originated, who founded them, what was the 
distinguishing object of each, with short biographical notices of the most 
eminent members, and some specimens of club verse—will find all com- 
bined io Dr. Strang’s volume. Living materials for the older clubs do 
not appear to have been so full as might have been desired to bring out 
the noctes or the members in all their glory, when “ the mirth and fun 
grew fast and furious.” The Doctor has hardly safficient vivacity of style 
or lightness of touch for the very peculiar subject he bas got to deal 
with ; and this occasionally leads him to make too much of a story in the 
telling, or to suppose circumstances when authorities are wanting. The 
book, however, is curious, aud an interesting record of times and manners 
utterly passed away save in the memory of some few survivors. 

Glasgow Clubs, however, is not the sole feature of the volume. Dr. 
Strang traces the marvellous growth of Glasgow itself, whieh has a more 
than local interest for those who like to observe the wonderful extension 
of Anglo-Saxon towns during the last eighty or a hundred years, not ouly 
at bome but in the Colonies and America. He also describes, at fitting 
intervals, the changes of manners, opinions, and costumes, Here is an 
example of Pharisaical Sabbath-observance eighty years ago, which 
might be matched now in spirit. 

“ The stern Puritanical spirit, which attempted in Glasgow to force 
every one either to go to church or to keep within doors on Sundays, was 
carried so far, that persons were employed, called Bum Bai/ies, to per- 
ambulate the streets and the public Green, and to seize upon all they 
fotnd in the open air during divine service. Mr. Blackburn, the grand- 
father of the present laird of Killearn, havin 
according to the persecuting spirit of the peri 


at once decided against the preposterous attempt to prevent walking on 


Sanday either on the streets or on the Green. The resalt of this Purita- 
nical severity was very soon found in the fearful laxity of the succeeding 
Would that the citizens of 1855 could take a 
esson from the consequences of which the pharisaical stringency of 1780 


eration in this respect. 
was productive!” 


Rents, we take it, are different now: but so also are buildings—in thls 


present 1855, you may see in Glasgow shops and warehouses of more 
splendid architecture than anything in London. 


“ The rents of dwelling-houses io flats, about 1780 and 1782, ranged 
from £6 to £12 a year. 


were let separately.” 


From the early part of the century till the American war, tobacco was 


a great card in Glasgow commerce ; by which large fortunes were made, 
and a class of mercantile millionaires raised up, who did not bear their 
honours meekly, 


“ During the period when this trade was in the ascendant, it is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to repeat what all the old historians of the city have 
told us, that the persons engaged in it ruled with a very high hand. With 
a bauteur and bearing, indeed, since altogether unparalleled, they kept 
themeelves separate from the other classes of the town ; assuming the 
air and deportment of persons immeasurably superior to all around them ; 


and treating those on whom they looked down, but on whom they de- 


pended, with no little superciliousness. For one of the shopocracy or 
corkocracy to speak to a tobacco aristocrat on the street, without some 
sign of recognition from the great mar, would have been regarded as an 


insult. They were princes on the Plainstanes, and strutted about there 
every day as the rulers of the destinies of Glasgow. Like the princely 


merchante, too, who formerly paced the Piazetta in Venice, or occupied 
the gorgeous palaces in the Strada Balbi of Genoa, the tobacco lords dis- 
tinguished themselves by a particular garb ; being attired, like their Ve- 
netian and Genovese predecessors, in scarlet cloaks, curled wigs, cocked 


hate, and bearing gold-headed canes.” 


With the downfall of the trade the red cloaks and other distinguishing 
garb disappeared, and about 1780 costume took this form. 


“Tf such be something like the contrast which the Glasgow of 1780 
would present to that of 1855, how different would the dress of the citi- 
sens of that period appear, compared with the garbs of the present day. 
Gentlemen and tradesmen invariably wore dark-blue coats with clear 
buttons, not double-breasted as in modern days, but having buttons on 
one side only ; the vest being usually of the same cloth and colour, with 
deep pockets and pocket-lid. The breeches of tradesmen were always of 
corduroy, buckled at the knee ; with which they wore rig-and-fur stock- 
ings, and shoes pointed at the toes, fastened with bright brass buckles, | devil himself.” 
while their costume was completed with a cocked hat. The garb of the 

gher classes was not much different except in quality; the buttons on 
their coats being gilt, and the shoe and knee-buckles of silver. With the 
exception of young boys and clergymen, every man in the city wore long 
hair, soaked with pomatum and covered with powder ; some having their 
hair wrapped round with a silk riband, lying on their backs like a pig- 

und with a knot of riband, 


“The boys of this period all wore breeches ; which were made of 
leather, and supplied by skinners at from one shilling and sixpence to 


hi 


tail ; while others had a bunch of their hair 
ling on their shoulders, called a club. 


two shillings a pair.” 


We will close with an example, less illustrative of Glasgow than of 


ot 


“The Tontine buildings, which were erected immediately to the North 
ross, were commenced in 1781. The Coffee- 
room or Reading-room was long considered the most elegant in Britain. 
* How have the mighty fallen!’ There were 107 shares or lives, at £50 
each, at its foundation in 1780; and in 1853 there were atill twelve 


of the Town Hall at the 


alive.” 





DEATH AND THE DOCTOR. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 
In the vast border country | 
stretching down from the mighty Aips, 
eternal snows, there is a great inland 


been taken into custody, 
, for walking in the Green 
on Sunday, brought an action against the Magistrates for unwarranted 
exercise of authority, and carried his suit to the Court,of Session; who 


Shops or merchant-booths from £10 to £20. 
Most of the shops had under-ground premises, called /aigh shops, which 


ing between Switzerland and Wirtemberg, 
whose summits are eapped with 


sea, towards whose shores the bine 
mountains come shadowing down in long, long misty lines, vague and 


undefined as the everlasting heavens above. The placid waters of that 
great lake, called the Bogen-See, ripple on low, undulating shores, dark- 
- | ened by immense forests of pine, which fringe the deep cliffs and ravines, 
in the near-lying hills, and are visible from afar, like a sombre, sullen 
mantle cast over the distant mountains, lending a lonely, mysterious 
character, suggestive of all wild, unreal, and fantastic fancies, to the 
melancholy beauty lingering around the shores of that boundless lake. 
Io the creeks and bays breaking the water’s edge, little villages and 
hamlets peep out, each with its tall spire and picturesque wooden bouses, 
whose galleried froats project over the blue waters, or nestle under the 
overspreading trees, planted in walks and avenues round each friendly 
little spot. Close under the shadow of the sombre pine forest, in a place 
where the dark trees almost dipped in the lake, stands the little village 
of Bogenhafen, its clustered houses enveloped and surrounded by the deep 
woods, in which the spirits, and the Kobolds, and the lovely, soulless 
Undines dwell, who, in calm summer nights, when the moon is on the 
wane, love to sport and mirror themselves in the cool waters, and comb 
rang we tangled locks of emerald green by the pale light falling on 
the lake. 

In the village of Bogenhafen of which I spoke dwe’t a poor labourer 
whose name was Franz, an excellent, industrious man, simple and pious 
withal as a young child. He was married to Gretchen, the poorest and 
the prettiest girl in the village, and although their house was bare, and 
they lived bat by the labour of their hands, they were thankful and 


PPy- 

* lt is but a thatched roof and an earthen floor,” said Franz, as be 
looked round, “ but the light of the poor man’s life—his own pretty wife 
—brightens the walls, and we are happy as princes—are we not, 
Gretchen ?” 

Heaven blessed their union, and after a time a child was born under 
the low roof—a wonderfully beautifal child was their boy, at least so 
thought Franz, as he donned his Sunday coat, and went out into the 
village to tell the news, and ask the miller with whom he worked to 
be godfather. 

Now the miller lived in a fine white house, overshadowed with willow- 
trees, beside a running stream, which turned ‘his mill-wheels, that day 
and night keep up a perpetual whirr, to remind him what a wealthy and 
great man he was, with fields, and woods, and acres upon the mountain 
sides. The miller, too, was stingy as well as rich, so when Franz 
beaming with happiness, made his request, he answered that he thanked 
him for the compliment, but that it cost money, and that he never 
spent a thaler he could help. “So,” said he, “ you must look else- 
where.” 
Franz turned sorrowfully away, no longer joyous. 

“ What!” said he to himself, “is it possible this rich man eares more 
about a miserable thaler than my beautiful boy, to whom he might 
have been a benefactor here and hereafter ?” 

Quite sad and crestfallen, he then betook himself to the landlord of the 
village inn, and earnestly begged him to undertake the office. But 
“ mine host,” a proud, redfaced man, only puffed his pipe in Franz’s 
face, who stood before him as he lolled outside bis door under the great 
linden-tree, where travellers sat round a table and ate in the warm sum- 
mer-time. For some time he did not vouchsafe to answer. At last he 


poke : 

** What can possibly induce you to ask such a favour of a man like 
me? You, the lowest in the village, and I, next to the guadiger graf 
himself, whom I have the honour to serve! You never come and sit round 
my fire in winter-time and spend gold : you neither spend nor drink, mise- 
rable devil that you are. Begone, and henceforth learn to ask favours 
from your equals.” 

Franz turned away. “ And so,” said he to himself, “ this hard-hearted, 
proud man will not accept a pious office, and honourable to a Christian, 
because he is vain, and worldly, and ambitious.” 

Then he turned to the cottage of a fellow-labourer like himself, who 
was neither proud, nor avaricious, nor ill-natured ; but at this moment a 
horse atocd saddled beside the door. When Franz called to him and told 
him what he had come for, the other answered : 

* You see I am “a and my horse is saddled, to start to the great 
fair at Brechenthal. ere will be fine fun going, and the beer is excel- 
lent. Excuse me, for I must go, if I refuse to stand godfather : another 
time I shall be happy, but now-——” 

And he threw himself on his horse, and galloped so quickly away his 
last words were lost in the wind. Franz, nearly broken-hearted with the 
disappointments he had experienced, looked sorrowfally after him. 

‘* All men seem alike to-day,” groaned he, “ and even my comrade, so 
good-natured and kind hitherto, cares for a fair and a jug of Bavarian 
beer more than my child.” 

Now Franz, after these three refusals, knew not where to go ; he dared 
not return home without finding a godfather to his anxious wife, who 
would cry her eyes out when she heard how all had fallen out; so he 
went into a field near at hand, and, sitting down under a hedge, wept 
bitterly. “ Blessed saints!’ cried he, wringing bis hands, ‘“‘ men have no 
feeling for me ; they all drive me away ; but ye turn from none who call 
on you in trouvle. Oh! help and assist me, sweet Madonna, for the love 
of heaven.” He rose, and made his way towards a little chapel, where 
he had often prayed. The walls were blackened by age, and overgrown 
with grey moss ; it was a lone and solitary spot, opening towards the pine 
forest, which spread all around. Beside the door waved some magnifi- 
cent linden-trees, overshadowing the whole building. As Franz put his 
foot on the door-sill, he started back at beholding a heavenly, beautiful 
angel standing on the steps of the altar. His wings shone like pure gold, 
his long robes were white as the driven snow, and a glory surrounded 
him more dazzling than lightning. He looked like the holy angel spirit 
that come down to guard the grave of the newly-risen Saviour, as it is 
written in the blessed Gospel. Franz trembled. But the angel spoke 
with a soft loving voice : * Fear not ; come hither, I will bear thy child 
at the holy baptism ; but gold or presents have I none.’ Then Franz, 
bowing low, replied : “ Ah, blessed angel, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst leave the bright heavens to be godfather tomy child. As to the 
gold, surely I do not think of it. Be thou thea the guardian angel of my 
bright boy, and lead him up towards heaven under the shadow of thy 
wings, that is more blessed than gold or christening gifts.” The angel 
smiled, and said: ‘ God will point out to thee some other way. Go in 
peace.” And then, shaking from his dazzling wings thousands of stars, 
he vauished into a golden mist, and the dim lamp burning before the 
blessed Virgin Mother on the altar was all the light remaining in the now 
gloomy chapel, before radiant as the courts of heaven. 

Now Franz, overjoyed at the vision, desired to reach home by a shorter 
path than he had come, to tell the good news to his beauty-wile, who lay, 
with the little babe pressed to her bosom, anxiously awaiting his return. 
He plunged into a dark track leading through the thickest mazes of the 
fir woods, so gloomy, dark, and solemn in the deepening night, that, well 
as he knew the path, he dared scarcely to look around bim for fear. As 
hurrying along, he was passing through the darkest portion of the wood, 
a hunter suddenly appeared in bis path, emerging from the shadows of 
the trees, dressed in a dark suit of green, with a high-pointed hat and 
waving feathers. There was a mocking, grinning look in the hunter’s 
face—strange and suspicious, as Franz thought, especially when he re- 
marked that under the dark green robes a cloven foot peeped out. 
“ Gracious Heavens!” thought Franz, “ this is yes, it must be the 
The hunter, seeing him start back in affright, offered him 
his hand, drawing back, however, the sharp claws growing on the fingers, 
as a cunning cat before ske seizes on her prey. “Give me your hand, 
good Franz,” said he. “I will be your godfather. I have a heavy sack 
by me full of gold and silver, and it shall be thine. See bow the gold 
pieces sparkle in the light, and how merrily they chink. The rich to 
whom you went have rejected you, what can you expect from the poor? 
Instead of a copper gift to the bright boy at home, I will give you all this 
treasure. Let us be friends. Come on.’ 

But poor Franz, shuddering as he spoke, replied : 

“No; never while I live. Before I would touch the gold and silver 
you offer, may hunger consume me.”’ 

Then Satan, knitting his wrinkled brows, darted a fierce look out of 








idea, that “persons living on annuities are longer lived than ee eyes, and menaced him savagely with his claws. but Franz 
said : 


“ He that died for us on the cruel cross, and rose from the grave that 
he might hear our prayers in heaven, has taken from thee all power 
of harming me. Rage on, foul fiend! I trust in Him who died to 
he > and I fear thee not.” Saying which he devoutly crossed 

self. 

Then the devil disappeared in a cloud of black sulphur smoke, and the 
dark wood around looked gloomier than before, and the evening wind 
came sighing sadly through the trees in ominous murmurings, Night 
bad elosed in before Franz reached the outskirts of the village and the 
church, which lay in the midst of wooded fields at a little distance, «I 
will go in,” said he to himself, “for a moment, and say a prayer over 
the grave of my beloved parents, beside the two green mounds under 
which their bones lie. I willjrecall their pious precepts, and the early 
lessons of humility they taught me. Our heavenly Father, who pro- 





mises to hear the prayers of all who address him with sincerity, will 








never forget the blessing that my good father and my dear mother in- 
voked on me when they lay on their death-beds. Their prayers shall 
be fulfilled.” 

Just as Franz entered the dark arch, and was about to penetrate into 
the gloomy church, a figure holding an bour-glass and scythe in his bony 
oll advanced from within, and Franz knew that the white ghastly 
skeleton before him was Death bimself. He was so despairing and mise- 
rable that he neither shrank back with fear nor rushed away, but 
looked calmly at him. wondering if he were come to fetch him away te 
the distant home above, when Death, stretching out bis hand, thas ad- 
dressed him : 

“1,” said he, “ will be godfather to thy son.” 

Then Franz, seeing that Death looked kindly, and spoke such friendly 
words, replied with a sigh : 

‘* Oh, Death! thy offer is kind ; thou art the only friend of the poor. 
Through thee they become rich in the world beyond the tomb up there 
in the far-off fatherland, where the stars twinkle so brightly.” 

“ Yet is not Death welcome to the happy,” answered the figure. Te 
thee I come as a friend, because thou art wretched.” 

“ Yes,” answered Franz, “ thou art, indeed, welcome, for I am o 
pressed, aud thou alone wilt bear my burdens, and relieve me from 
my sorrows, and cares, and adversities. Thou art ever in my mind, thou 
gracious skeleton. But, for all that, Death cannot be godfather te 
my bright boy, for as soon as the priest, and the sexton, and the com- 
pany saw thy face they would rush away from thee with fear and 

orror.’ 

Then Death —_ again in a low, gentle voice, like the murmuring 
of the night wind over fallen, dried-up leaves. “ Fear not,” said he ; 
“ good men have no horror for me ; to them I am welcome. They desire 
and long for my appearance, as the sick man for the dawn. Iam te 
them a gp calling them from a world of sin, and sorrow, and suf- 
fering, to the glorious realms above, where their souls shall live in eter- 
nal peace. The priest is a pious, Christian man : to bim I should be as 
welcome as an angel of light. The sexton is scarcely so good as his 
master, and he very likely would be terrified and affrighted at my sight. 
And then the other persons who would be there might also be alarmed, 
fer Death is not welcome to the multitude. But fear not, good Franz; I 
will clothe myself in the snowy grave-clothes that Christ our Redeemer 
left in the rocky tomb when the radiant angels awoke bim and earried 
him up to heaven. Clothed in the robes of the blessed Arisen One, I 
cannot be dreadful to any man. Say thou, therefore, to the priest and 
the sexton that the ceremony is to take place ; but tell no man the god- 
father thou bast got, ‘To-morrow morning we will meet at the spot and 
at the hour beside the font.’’ 

When the church-bell sounded in the morning, and the priest, and the 
sexton, and Franz, and the nurse, with the bright boy in ber arms, stood 
beside the font, only awaiting the coming of the nsors to begin, a 
figure enveloped and robed in white linen appeared, and Frans knew 
that Death was come into the church. Even bis arms and his feet were 
completely covered, and a long white train swept on the ground as 
he passed up the aisle; his face was also concealed with the finest 
liner, which just showed a little of his hollow features. The priest aad 
oo saa were somewhat surprised, but the rest said, whispering to each 
other : 

“ See, see! what a noble lady is come to stand for Franz’s child ; she 
is not of our country, but some rich stranger, who will not show her faee, 
The poorest man in the village has then got the grandest godmother. 
Oh, that is wonderful !’’ 

When the holy rite was over, Death whispered in Franz’s ear, “ Come 
with me!” 

Then they left the church and the company, and went to the quiet, 
lonely corner in the churchyard, where lay Franz’s parents, and, standing 
beside their green graves, Death spoke: . 

“ Although, according to the will of the great God who made heaven 
and earth, and gave me power over life and death, I take away all from 
every living man who is delivered over to me—houses and farms, gold 
and silver, pearls and jewels, whatever they possess—all, indeed, and 
everything save their good deeds, and their virtues, and their sins, writ- 
ten in the great books which lie before God’s throne—still I keep nothing 
for myself. I cannot, therefore, give thy boy any christening gift, but I 
will show thee a way out of thy present poverty and distress, now that the 
good wife lies in bed, and thou must attend on her, and neither can work 
to gain their daily bread. Listen, therefore, to my words. The magis- 
trate at Eichberg is very sick ; already three doctors have been called in, 
and all have given bim over, and, with many shoulder-shrugs and dismal 
looks, they have told his wife that he must die. But because he is a good 
man, who loves God, and has ever lived in his fear, the earnest prayers 
of his wife and children, as well as of all who had dealings with him, have 
been heard, and our merciful Father in heaven wills that he should be 
made whole and well; God, therefore, bade me spare him. Take thou 
healing herbs and simples, such as you peasants know, and dry them, and 
break and beat them into a powder, and put the powder into a paper, and 
set forth at sunrise to morrow morning on the way to Eichberg, where 
thou wilt arrive as thesun goesdown. Ask for the wife of the magistrate, 
and tell her you bring a wonderful medicine, which, if her husband will 
take, after three days he ehall be perfectly cured. He will take these 
drugs, and he will recover, and all the people about him—his wife and 
their friends—will be astonished and delighted. Thou wilt be ealled 
hither to this rich man, and thither to another, and wilt have thy hands 
full. I will always be visible to thee standing by the sick bed, but ne 
other living man shall see me save thou only. And mark what I say to 
thee. When I appear to thee standing at the foot of the bed, give thy 
powder freely and the patient shall recover ; but if I am visible to thee 
standing at the head of the bed, stretching out my arms over the sick per- 
son lying beneath, let no prayers or entreaties prevail on thee to give a 
morsel of thy powder, or thou wilt loose all thy credit and reputation as 
a skilful physician, for whenever I so appear the sick person shall surely 
die. Hear also further my words. Take from the poor and the 
wretched who call on thee for help not so much as the valae of a grosehen, 
but from the wealthy and great, who freely offer thee of their abundance 
in gratitude for what thou hast done, take gold for thy necessities. Dress 
thyself cleanly, but with common ordinary clothes like a working man, 
and build up thy old house, which will else soon fall down, and make a 
new, spacious, healthy home for thyself, and thy wife, and my godson ; 
but let the building be suitable to thy station, such as are the other houses 
in the village. All that remains over and above of the gains give to the 
poor, remembering how great and pinching were thy wants until thou met 
me. Now promise me to keep all my words in thy heart.” 

M4 os promised to do all he was told, and Death vanished from 
is sight. 

Before sunrise on the following day Franz arose, and taking his way 
through the dark, gloomy forest of the thick firs, had already walked two 
miles towards Eichberg before the sun rose. He came in the evening to 
the magistrate’s house, and the servant whom he knew well, came out 
and asked him what he wanted. Then Franz told him his business. 
The servant showed him into a lower room, and went up-stairs to give 
the message to his mistress, who sat in the chamber with her dying 
husband. And with her were some country people, who had come from 
far to ask after the magistrate’s health; two, indeed, had watched by 
his bedside all night, and sat there still beside her. All were weeping 
and very sad, for they feared his end was near. After a little space the 
magistrate’s wife came down to Franz, and received him kindly, and led 
him up to where her husband lay. Franz trembled a little as he saw so 
many people, and thought on his strange errand; but to his fot joy 
his friend Death was there standiog at the foot of the bed. Franz 
put his powder in a silver spoon, poured water on it, and gave it to the 
rich man. Death after that was seen no more, and the magistrate felt 
on the very instant better. The very next morning he was able to rise, 
and the following day he went into the garden, and on the third day 
he sat again before his desk in his own room, when he received the 
townsmen and people, and heard their causes. As the magistrate was a 
good man and much beloved, and had many friends and relations in all 
the villages in the mountains round the Bogen-See, the news that he 
was recovered spread far and wide, and with it the account of his mira- 
culous cure from such a hopeless malady ; and people could not wonder 
enough at the event. s 

In a few days Franz returned home, loaded with presents. So many 
messengers from all parts were sent to call him to different sick persons 
that he scarcely knew what way to turn; week after week he was per- 
petually walking from one village to another. And now that the fame 
of his miraculous cures spread all over the country lying on that side of 
the Bogen-See, many of the rich farmers condescended to bow and take 
off their hats to the poor labourer, who before they esteemed no more 
than the clods of earth in their broad fields; but there was one, the 
village apothecary, who hated Franz, aud always when they met turned 
his back on him. And when the country folks collected round the lin- 
den-tree before the inn to drink their beer and smoke their pipes, and 
the wonderful cures which Franz performed were discussed, and this one 
had this tale to tell, and that another, the apothecary grew very angry, 





and declared that “ the man knew nothing of medicine, and was an im- 
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pudent impostor. Why the devil should people wonder,” contioued be, | 
** that he never loses a patient? When be sees there is no hope, he never 
gives anything, and quietly walks away.” 

One morning, as Franz was returning home late through the pine. 
wood, the proud miller rushed forward to meet him—proud no longer, 
but quite meek aod bumble now. The tears stood in bis eyes, and he 
looked overwhe)mned with sorrow. 

“ Good Dr. Franz,” said he, “I once treated you scornfully and un- 
kindly ; and I did very wrong, as well as being a great fool, for who can 
say what people may become? I entreat you to forgive me, and bear me 
no ill-will for my behaviour. You are a Christian, and will, I hope, re- 
turn good for evil. My only daughter is dangerously ill. Ob, come, I 
implore you, and help her with your skill. You will not refuse me when 
you remember what a good girl she is, and how handsome too.” 

Fracz returned with him home, and on entering the room where the 
maiden lay on her bed, lo! to his great joy, Death stood at the foot of the 
bed. Then Franz joyfully exclaimed : 

“ Be comforted ; your daughter shall not die!” 

And when the maiden was recovered the miller was so grateful to 
Franz, that from that day he did not possess a kinder friend in the world, 
or one that more loudly sang his praises, than the man who used to treat 
him so contemptuously. 

A dreadful fever raged in the village, and many of the people died, 
and there was great trouble and sorrow. Franz was called everywhere. 
At last mine host at the inn was taken ill. Now, the innkeeper was a 
rich man, and loved his money dearly ; but when he felt he was sinking 
under the fever he sent for Franz. Death was there before bim, but he 
stood at the bottom of the bed. 

“ Franz,” cried the sick man, as he entered, “ if you will only cure me, 
I will give you ten golden thalers.”’ 

“ I will not take them,” replied Franz ; “I want not your money, al- 
though you are welcome to my help.” ' 

Then the old miser smiled and chuckled as he lay in his bed aé the no- 
tion of getting cured for nothing. But Franz spoke further : 

“ Before I give you any of my drugs, I have a favour io ask of you. 
You say you are ready to give me ten golden thalers? I do not want 
them, but the poor s’ck in the village do, so send it to the priest for 
them, and I will cure you quickly.” 

When be beard this, the rich man scratched his ear and paused. 

“ This proposal of yours, friend Franz, requires consideration ; perhaps 
—who knows but that I may recover without any medicine ?”’ 

So this avaricious man would rather have run the risk of dying than 

ive his money to help the poor. But his wife, who was a discreet wo- 
map, took ten thalers out of a drawer and gave them privately to Franz, 
who then with his powder eoon cured her husband, who never knew uatil 
he was well bow dearly his sicknesshad cost him. 

Now Franz had built himself a pretty cottage where his old hut stood, 
and there was a gallery of carved wood before the windows, and carvings 
on the roof under the yellow thatch, and a garden of bright flowers lay 
before the door, and the dark fir-trees overshadowed it at the back, and 
kept off the cold winds from the distant snow mountains. Here he lived 
happily and in the fear of God with his beautiful wife, now become a bux- 
om matron, and the bright boy, who had grown and prospered. promising 
to become a strappibg youtb. Franz’s heart overflowed with gratitude 
for all the blessings he enjoyed, as he looked on his smiling wife knitting 
under the gallery with her boy standing before her. Onespring morning, 
as they were admiriog the apple- blossoms covering the young trees likea 
shower of snow, and listening to the birds warbling out in the sunshine 
that rested on the wood beyond, a horseman suddenly appeared covered 
with dust, and, riding up to the cottage-door, asked for Dr. Franz. 

“Tam he,” answered Franz. 

“ Then,” said the horseman, “I have important business with you, for 
his serene highness the prince is dangerously ill, and the princess bis wife 
has commanded your immediate attendance. I was sent on first to give 
you time to prepare ; the reyal carriage follows, but as the roada through 
your woods are very bad, it could not travel fast. Now prepare yourself 
at once to go with me when it arrives.” 

Then Franz went into his room, and taking his best clothes out of the 
trunk, dressed himself, and made up a little parcel of linen, with his 
powders and the different herbs of which Death had taught him 
the use. 

At the end of a couple of hours a magnificent equipage appeared at 
the skirts of the wood and drove up to Franz’s door. Out of the car- 
riage stepped a royal chamberlain, who, after paying his compliments to 
Fravz witb great politeness, begged him, without further loss of time, to 
return with bim. Asit was nizht, and the forest pitch dark, two out- 
riders preceded. the carriage with lighted torches, which threw such a 
strange and lurid light among the trees that Franz trembled, and re- 
membered the evening when the foul fiend himself had tempted him with 
gold in this very forest, All night they travelled, for the courier who 
rode before had already ordered horses at every station, and although 
the road was rough and the rats deep, they weut on and on, always at 
a gallop. As they proceeded, the chamberlain, who was a pleasant, 
friendly man, informed Franz how long the prince had been ill, and 
how many doctors had been called in, all in vain, to cure him. Be- 
sides the court physician, two other doctors had been sent for, and they 
all had a consultation together; but excepting dismal looks and long 
faces, and shrugging their shoulders, nothing came of it. Fresh medi- 
cines were ordered, which the prince took, but instead of better he be- 
came daily worse. In this extremity, one of the ladies in waiting told 
the poor princess, who was well-nigh broken-hearted, about the celebra- 
ted doctor of Bogenhbafen, and of his miraculons cures. 

“ But at the mention of your name,” said the chamberlain, “ the three 
doctors, who had hitherto done nothing but dispute and quarrel, were 
instantly of one mind—that if you were fetched the prince would be sure 
to die—and they entreated her highness, as she valued her husband’s 
life, to have nothing to do with such an audacious impostor, as—(pardon 
me for the expression)—they called you. But the princess, seeing no 
other hope, would not listen to them, but calling me to her, begged me 
to start immediately and fetch you to the court. May Heaven grant 
that my errand may be successful, and tbat you may cure our beloved 
sovereign! but I confess to you I have my doubts, after so many skilful 
doctors have failed, that you will cure him.”—7To be concluded next 


week. 
Che Har. 


TurKisH Successes in Asta Minor.— Therapia, Nov. 15th.—At noon 
Omar Pacha forded the river Ingour, on the 5th, at the head of 20,000 
men, and defeated the Russians—computed at 10,000, including militia, 
and partly entrenched. The enemy lost about 400 in killed and wound- 
ed, 60 prisoners, and 3 pieces of cannon. The Turkish loss was upwards 
of 300. The British officers did honour to their country.—.nother Ac- 
count. Hamburg, Nov. 16.—A despatch has just been received here 
from Constantinople, dated the 15th. It says that on the 7th instant the 
Turks under Omar Pacha entered Georgia. After crossing the river 
Anakarn by wading through it up to their arms, the Turkish army at- 
tacked the redoubts at the point of the bayonet, completely routed the 
Russian troops to the number of 16,000, and after a desperate struggle put 
them to flight. The Russian loss was 400 killed and 40 prisoners, and 5 
cannons. The Turks had 68 killed and 220 wounded. 


MaRtANoPoL BomBarDED.—A letter from Odessa in Le Vord, dated Nov. 
5, mentions the town of Marianopol, on the north coast of the Sea of 
Azoff, as having been bombarded by the English on the 3lst ultimo; 
more than 100 balls, shells, and other combustibles were thrown into the 
town, and the fire was suspended only in consequence of a merchant there 
hoisting the Austrian flag over his warehouses. 


‘ 





A most Important Brow Srruck.—aA telegraphic despatch from Sir 
E. Lyons announces that on the 5th and 6th ult., a flotilla under the com- 
mand of Captain Osborne destroyed an enormous quantity of grain and 
forage of this year’s harvest, which was packed in six tiers and extending 
two miles along the coast, near Gheiskliman, ready to be conveyed to 
the army in the Crimea and the Caucasus. 


Dreaprut ExrLosion 1x tue Crimea.—Lord Panmure has received 
the following telegrapbic despatch from Gen. Sir W. Codrington, dated 
16th November :—A very heavy explosion of a store of powder at the 
French Siege train took place about 3 P.M. yesterday. It communicated 
fire to our siege traia close to it, where there was no powder, but some 
naval five shells, most of which were removed; but the loss of life and 
damage done is considerable. The great explosion threw shell over the 
camp of our siege train, the huts of the 1st brigade being entirely de- 
stroyed, but not by fire. All the officers and men were on the spot at 
once, and worked with good-will and energy, and | saw all safe when | 
quitted at 7 P.M. Killed: Dep.Assist. Comm. Yellow, R.A., and 21 non- 
commissioned officers and meu. Wounded- Lieut. Roberts, dangerously 


| artillery, near Inkermann, was yesterday partly destroyed, by 





in the arm; Lieut. Eccles, and Astist-Surg. Reade, 2d battalion rifle bri- 


weed slightly; 116 non-commissioned officers and men, of whom 47 
slightly. 

The French Minister of War has received the following despatch from 
Mars bal Pelissier, dated Sebastopol, Nov. 16th, 6 P.M. :—*“ Our park of 
the explo- 
sion of three magazines, containing together 30.000 kilogrammes of pow- 
der, 600,000 cartridges, 300 charged shells, and other projectiles. The 
ignited materials, burled to a distance, caused a violent conflagration in 
the Eoglish park next to ours, and there also a partial explosion took 
place. The explosion occurred about four o’clock, and by six o’clock the 
French and Englich workmen were masters of the fire. Our loss consists 
of 30 killed, inciuding two officers, and some 100 wounded, among whom 
are 10 officers. I believe the loss of our Allies is about the same as our 
own, It is difficult to ascertain the cause of the first explosion. This is 
certainly a very lamentab‘e accident, but our stores are so considerable, 
that the resources of the army are not in the slightest degree affected 
by it.” _ 

Russran Rumours anp StaTeMents.—The Invalide Russe announces 
that the Czar has dismissed Prince Menschikoff from his office as chief of 
the staff and of the imperial convoys, and has named Gen. Adlerburg as 
his sueceseor.— Intelligence from Marseilles states that Gen. Mouravieff, 
overcome by his defeat before Kars, has been pronounced insane, and 
General Bebutoff had been summoned from Tiflis to assume the com- 
mand.—A despatch from Berlin states that on the 9th ultimo, by order 
of the Emperor of Russia, St. Petersburg was declared to be no longer in 
a state of siege. The inhabitants of that city have, therefore, to a cer- 
tain extent, been relieved by the withdrawal of the allied fleets from the 
Baltic.—Advices received from St. Petersburg, dated the 16th ult., state 
that a proposed general armament of the country had become a much de- 
bated question. The project was announced as under discussion at that 
moment, and should the Jevy incase of need be finally determined upon, 
it was to be effected under the name of Troisiéme Ban.—The maritime 
administration at Nicholaieff is placed under tie orders of Gen. Luders, 
to whom, in this respect, Gortschakoff is to be subordinate.—Tbe Inva- 
lide Russe announces that large numbers of the allied torces embarked 
at Eupatoria on the 14th ult., and sailed westward. 


A Pouisn Coxtixcext.—At the celebration of the anniversary of the 
death of Lord Dudley Stuart, General Count Zamoyseki said :—“ This 
very day, gentlemen, I have received the official communication by which 
I am authorised by the British Government to form a distinct body of 
Poles, to be called ‘ Division of Cossacks of the Sultan,’ not ceasing to 
be a part of the army of the Sultan, who was the first to call and orgauise 
us, but attached to the Turkish contingent, under British military autho- 
rity, and maintained by Great Britain. That division is to be, in the 
first instance, composed of two regiments of cavalry. You will, lam sure, 
applaud me when I inform you that, amung the arrangements made, | 
suggested to her Majesty’s Government that to the men whom I expect 
to join our division 10 bounty should be proffered, as the Poles were 
expected to volunteer, and that those very words have been recorded in 
the official document, ‘ The Poles are expected to volunteer.’ England, 
in concert with her allies, ‘ expects the Poles to do their duty.’ We know 
what the feelings of our countrymen are all over that country which 
is now drained of all its blood and muscle by a bated power, and driven 
to extremity. We know that al! Poles in the ranks of Russia will seize 
the first and every opportunity to join our ranks, and now that there will 
be a distinct Polish force, they will not hesitate to break through every 
obstacle to join it, and the world will hear, that without waiting for any 
promise or guarantee as to their most ardent wishes, the Poles are daily 
collecting in large numbers, to be, as they ever were, the born defenders 
of Christendom, civilisation, and liberty.” [Applause]. 





FESTIVAL OF THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 

On Friday evening of last week, the 30th ult., the true sons of St. An- 
drew did honour to their Saint’s Day, paid a loving tribute to their mo- 
ther country, and aided in keeping properly alive amongst themselves the 
recollections of their early home, by the accustomed assemblage around 
the social board. It was the ninety-ninth anniversary of the Association ; 
but there was not much to distinguish it, from many that have preceded 
it. At the same time the clannish and genial characteristics of the Scotch 
always give a fine flavour of nationality to their festivals. Privileged to 
sit at the table of St. Andrew as a guest, officially representing St. 
George, we can only say that the sights and sounds before us during a 
period of several hours were enjoyable to the highest degree. The pro- 
ceedings were reported at length in several of our local daily papers, es- 
pecially the Express, Times, and Herald. From them we copy and 
abridge the report subjoined. 

Bonny Scotia had a splendid representation on Friday night. The sons 
of Saint Andrew met at the Metropolitan Hotel to the number of a hund- 
red and fifty, sat down to a banquet which was set forth as the Lelands 
knew how to do, enjoyed themselves as they should do, passed the famous 
* mull” around, and found in rich old Scottish songs the flavour of the 
Highlands. Piper James Dobbin in full Highland costume, “ twirled bis 
pipes,” and headed the procession, which entered the dining-room at a 
few minutes past 7 0’clock. The tables were spread bountifully. It was 
a treat to look at the bill. For ornaments, there was Wallace arrayed 
for battle, with Bruce, a Temple of Liberty, a pyramid surmounted by 
the flag of Scotland, a Military Helmet, decorated, an ornamental Scotch 
Tower, the Scottish coat-of arms, and in the back-ground an illuminated 
transparency, exhibiting the image of tbe Patron, Saint Andrew himself 
—uolding bis crose, the motto “ Relieve the Distressed,” above his head ; 
and at bis feet “‘ Wemo me impune lacessit.”’ Adam Norrie, E-q., Presi- 
dent of the Society was supported on his right by Mr. William Young, 
President of St. George’s ; Mr. Garrigue, President of the German Bene- 
volent Society ; Mr. Depeyster, President of the St. Nicholas ; Mr. Came- 
ron, of the St. Andrew’s, of Toronto ; Hon. Hugh Maxwell, and Rev. Dr. 
McLeod, the Society’s Chaplain. On the Preriient’s left sat Mr. Stuart, 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ; Mr. Miles, who represented St. Da- 
vid’s ; Mr. Bonney, of the New- England ; Mr. Schedel, H. B. M. Vice-Con- 
sul ; and Mr. Irvin, Ex-President of St. Andrew’s. Jadge Campbell and 
Col. Wm. H. Maxwell were among the guests; and music gushed forth 
from Clirehugh, Fraser, McCroskey, and such as they. It was a good 


time. 


While the inner man was being satisfied, the Band (Robertson’s) enter- 
tained the ear with some fine characteristic airs, relieved occasionally 
by the capital performances of James Dobbin, the Piper of the Society, 
who perambulated the room at times, in full dress, much to the edifica- 
tion and amusement of the company. After the cloth was removed the 
President, Andrew Norrie, Esq, rose and said : 

. “ Before eatering upon the business of the evening, I beg leave to return 
to you my sincere thanks for the bigh honour you have conferred upon 
me by re-electing me to the office of President for another year. Allow 
me to offer you my congratulation on the return of our time honoured 
anniversary, a day which brings up reminiscences to mind of days gone 
by, which brings up recollections of our native land, recollections which 
all Scotchmen fondly indulge in, for however high position they may at- 
tain in the land of their adoption, on St. Andrew’s day they will not cease 
to remember the spot where they were born with feelings of veneration. 

“ Tt is well known to you that the main object of the association to 
which we belong, and which is the agreeable occasion of the sociable ga- 
thering of this evening is purely charitable, and while we are true to our 


motto, by doing all in our power to “ relieve the distressed,” we have at | 8 


the same time been enabled to preserve intact the funds of the society as 
handed down by our predecessors, and yet have rendered assistance when- 
ever ca'led upon by the poor and destitute. Notwithstanding the natu- 
ral desire the Scotch have to take care of. themselves, it is to be feared 
that the demands on our funds must increase with the growing population 
of this great city. In view of this contingency I hope I may venture to 
remind my fellow citizens of the necessity of increasing the number of 
our members, by inducing all our countrymen to join with us in forward- 
ing the benevolent work we have in hand. The reports of your mana- 
gers, Treasurer and Secretary afford you ample details of the important 
duties which they have faithfully discharged. It will be unnecessary for 
me to take up your time by a repetition of these. I will ouly state that 
the beneficiaries of your society last numbered four hundred and twenty- 
8,x, each of which received assistance four times, equal to an average of 
seventeen hundred persons. 

* And now, my countrymen, while thankful that we have endeavoured 
to do something to promote the charitable purposes of our association, let 
us revert to the honoured land of our fathers for a single moment. The 
gigantic struggle in the East still goes on, and many a gallant Scotch- 
man bas fallen, and many a Scotch bouse, from the humble cottage to the 
lordly castle has been reudered desolate ; but it is gratifying to kaow that 
our brethren and kinsmen engaged in the war, are endeavouring to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, driving back the inroads of barbarism 
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and defending the liberties and civilization of Europe. How far our coun- 
try has done this it is not for us to eay—let us hope that their efforts will 
be crowned with success, and that a glorious peace will eventually te 
restored to our banners.—In conclusion, I give you the first of the regular 


2 ss of toasts given from the Chair was as follows : 
- The Day, an a’ w it. 

2. The tad 0’ Cake amen: 

3. The Land we live in. 

4. The Queen. 

5. The President of the United States. 

¢ Wallace and Bruce—names dear to Scotland and Liberty. 


The Parish Schools of Sc — gounts 
moral and intellectual a oot wht Wied os a 


8. The City of New York, and ourhonoured guest, Mayor Wood. (Omitted 
there being no representative of the City of New York prevent) : ' 
9. The Representatives of the British Government in this country. 
10. Our Native and Adopted Country—may their friendship be perpetual. 


Pn Our Sister Charitable Societies, and our honoured guests who represent 


12. Honest men and bonnie lassies. 

13. ay care and trouble never fash, 

oth Wad Gis, Ti Dey nt Se be 

e firs » ““ The Day and a’ wha honour it,” was notr ed 
to. Music, “ Auld Lang Syne.”—The second toast, “ The land eae? 
was answered by a song from Mr. Clirehugh, “ Draw the Sword, Scot- 
land ;” which be followed by ~Sheathe the Sword, Scotland ;” 
both of which were loudly applauded.—The third toast, “The land 
we live in,” was received with enthusiastic cheers. Music, “Hail 
Columbia.” No response,—‘ The Queen,” (fourth toast,) was given with 
an accompaniment of the heartiest cheers. Mr. Clirehugh sang “ 
Save the Queen,” the whole company joining in the choras.—* The x 
sident of the United States,” (the 5th toast) was responded to with six 
cheers and a tiger. Music, “ Hail to the Chief.” 

_Col. Wm. H. Maxwell being called on for a song, in response, spoke of 
his inability todo proper justice to the subject, but remarked that he knew 
success was not always a mark of merit, neither was failure always a dis- 
grace. [Laughter] The Colonel then sang “ Hail Columbia” with con- 
siderable effect, the whole company joining ia the chorus :— 

“ Firm, united let us be,— 
Rallying round our liberty ; 
And, as a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 

To the sixth toast, complimentary to “ Wallace and Bruce,” there was 
no response. Muzic, * Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled!” Col. Maxwell 
called upon Mr. Frazer, who sang “ March, March Away,” which was en- 
cored. The piper (Mr. Dobbin,) followed Mr. Frazer with ~ Will ye 
gang wi’ me, lassie,” on the pipes—The seventh toast, complimentary to 
“The Parish Schools of Scotland,” was responded to by Mr. Robert 
M'Crosky, with a mellow ditty, which was vociferously encored. 

The “ Representatives of the British Government,” (the eighth toast), 
= liana to by Vice Consul Schedel, who very briefly retarned 

anks, 

“ Our Native and Adopted Countries,” (the ninth toast), was responded 
to by Mr. Edie, with the song “ Woodman, spare that tree,” which was 
well received. 

The President, in introducing the tenth toast, complimentary to “ Our 
Sister Charities,” said, in pretace, that he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of alluding to the fact that there were present the representa- 
tives of all the N. Y. Societies, and one from Canada, Mr. Cameron, 
of the St. Andrews, of Toronto. 

Mr. Young, President of the St. George’s Society, said that he felt 
more than usual embarrassment, {pom the fact that his voice was not very 
musical, and it was plain to him that the ears of the members of St. An- 
drew’s were, to-night, more attuned to melody than to speech-making. 
But he experienced the greatest pleasure in tbe association of the even- 
ing, from the fact that many of the sons of St. Andrew aad St. George, in 
other lauds, were hand-in-hand, fighting for their country’s cause. He 
alluded to the successes in the war, as joyously celebrated at the last an- 
niversary, and whilst admitting that siuce that period the Highland Bri- 
gade had remained in comparative inaction, he reminded toe company 
that they were appointed to repair the disaster of a repulee, though their 
attack, as all the world knows, was rendercd uunecessary. Quoting, as 
applied to the Scottish Division, Milton’s line, 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait, 
Mr. Y. passed on to say a few words ting the works of Peace. His 
short remarks were mainly io reference to Walter Scott, and an expres- 
sion of bis sympathy with bis child whom he found poriag over one of Scott’s 
novels, whilst another was imbibing the mixture of good and evil fur- 
pen by the journals of the day. He concluded by proposing as a 
oast : 

“ Scottish Literature.—Its nationality makes it the pride of Scotland—its 
humanity endears it to the world.” 

_ Mr. Stuart, representing St. Patrick’s, regretted that the real St. Pat- 
rick was not present, and went on to make a humorous speech. He 
ended with the toast : 

_Britain—The guardian angel of the liberties of Europe, and the vanguard of 
civilization in the Old World. 

Mr. Miles, who represented St. David’s, spoke briefly, and gave this 
sentiment : 


“ The sons of St. Andrew, of St. George, St. Patrick, St. Nicholas, St. Den- 
nis, St. David, St. Jonaihan, and of all other peacefully inclined Saints—May 
they constitute themselves into a High Court of Humanity, for the trial of of- 
feuders against the peace of Nations ; may each offender be doomed to pass an 
evening at the hospitable board of Scotchmen, and learn the grand lesson that 
hospitality 1s the most effectual way to conquer our foes, aud that the widest 
breaches may be healed by a little ‘ Glenlivet,’ and that imaginary differences 
vanish away into smoke.” 

This was considered to be a capital toast, calling down table-thump- 
ings and much laughter, a large show of hands and glasses in them, 


Mr. Garrique spoke on behalf of the German Society. He compli- 
mented his sister societies on the hale old age which they had reached, 
and the great deal of good which they had accomplished. Too mach 
could not be said in praise of them, and all he could say would not fully 
express bis sense of their great merits. It was their duty to relieve the 
distressed, and they did so to the full extent of their means. It was a 
glorious characteristic of the age in which we live to find men increasing 
the number of charitable institutions, and it was a glorious earnest of 
the future. He spoke of the different national societies, and expressed 
himself pleased at the many signs of progress in this relation which had 
of late been witnessed, the disposition to throw aside the old division 
lines of party, religion, or country, and the inclination of those of differ- 
ent principles and faith to unite in one common band of brotherly love 
and friendship for the public good. He concluded with the following 
sentiment : 

The good time coming--When the Sisterhood of our Societies shall be re- 
placed by a universally recognized Brotherhood of Mankind. 

Mr. Depeyster replied on behalf of St. Nicholas. He commenced by 
alluding to the fact, that Jefferson endeavoured to have the thistle insert- 
ed in the national arms of the United States, but failed. He thought it 
should be the endeavour of all Americans to put in practice the motto of 
the St. Andrew’s Society, ‘‘ Relieve the distressed.” The speaker then 
proceeded to speak of the literature, the history, and the achievements of 
the Scotch people in the walks of science and art. Scotland had occu- 
pied a high position in the history of the world, avd her past was full of 
lorious memories. Her martial renown was not excelled by that of any 
other land, and it was well sustained by her brave sons who are now 
fighting in the Crimea. Wherever the brunt of the battle is fiercest, there 
they are always found. He gave in conclusion this sentiment : 

“ The distinguisked sons of Scotland—their memories and deeds are as im- 
perishable as is her fame.” 

Mr. Bonney was called up as the representative of the New England 
Society. After speaking briefly of the glories of Scotland, and of the age 
of the St. Andrew’s Society, he proceeded to speak of the peculiarities of 
that to which he belonged. The New England Society was, as they were 
aware, made up from the blood of all the Fatherlands ; and they would 
excuse him if he added that, like Corinthian brass, they were generally 
conceded to be a little more valuable than any of the original elements of 
which they were composed. [A laugb.] He closed with the following : 

“ Charity—The noblest attribute of humanity. The common object and 
bond of union of our Sister Societies.” 

Mr. Cameron followed with an eloquent address. He claimed for the 
Scots in Canada a stronger feeling of brotherly affection, being still un- 
der the same Queen, though their expressions of loyalty could hardly 
be greater than he had witnessed here to-night. He alluded to recent 
rumours of difficulty between the old world and the new, the mother and 
the daughter, and expressed his aversion to the idea of such a fratracidal 
conflict. He concluded by promising the hospitality of St. Andrew’s of 
Toronto, should any society represeuted there ever visit them. 
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We sincerely regret that no full report has been published of the admi- 
rable speech of Mr. Cameron. His rapidity of utterance, however, seemed 
to baffle the professional gentlemen present. 


The twelfth toast, “To honest men and honest lassies,”’ was responded 
to by the old but favourite glee, “ Here’s a health to a!l good lassies.”— 
To the thirteenth, the response was a song by Mr. McCoskry, ‘‘ O’ for a 
waught o’ mountain dew,” which was well received. 

Col. Maxwell upon being called apon for a toast, took the occasion to 
offer his thanks for the honour conferred in pe ig a him to the Vice- 
Presidency of the society. He could not, he said, be induced to accept a 
political office, but he felt proud in holding an office in such a society, a0 
office which his father, and grand-father had also filled, within the space 
of seventy years. He then gave some historical facts connected with the 
society, for the benefit of the new members ; spoke of its objects, and ac- 
complishments. During the last half century nearly $150,000 had been 
expended by it in charity, and yet there was material for further good. 
He appealed to the members to increase their number, and spoke of he, 
himself, having introduced not less than fifty. He offered in conclusion, 
this sentiment : 

“ Our New Members—May they imitate the example of their predecessors, 
in promoting the charitable objects of this society.” 

A toast to the Jadiciary followed, to which Judge Campbell respond- 
ed.-—There were several other songs, sentiments and speeches, and the 
company, but little reduced from its original number, was enjoying itself 
at widnight, with evidence of satisfaction, that bid fair to carry them into 
the sma!! hours of the morning. 





A Canapian Avrnor at TH® Paris Exuisition.—A correspondent of 
the Montreal Gazeiée, known to be Mr. Parry, the Canadian Commission- 
er, thus writes from Paris, respecting Mr. Hogan’s Prize Essay. 


“ As I said in my last, Mr. Hogan’s Prize Essay had arrived ; but ow- 
ing to the heavy duty, its distribution did not immediately take place. 
Applications to have the duty remitted have been made, but as yet with- 
out success. However, the Minister of Customs has sanctioned their dis- 
tribution under the impression that they wiii be free. I have read this 
work with much pleasure, and as one conversant with life aod matters in 
Canada, can testify to its merits. Why it was not bere before, is for you 
on that side of the Atlantic to say. As faras I can learn, no advice of its 
shipment, or any other communication in reference to it, ever reached 
this city before the case did. As to their having the cesired effect here, 
I am in a position to say that copies were first sent to different commis- 
sious and jurors here. So far the result has been as follows: Prussia 
through M. Vaban, a commissioner and attaché to the embassy, has writ- 
ten to request 50 copies,—25 Euglish and as many French,—if they could 
be spared, for the use of different schools ic Berlin, as such books would 
be of great advantage in giving them a knowledge of Canada, &. Sir 
Roderick J. Murchison, Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, formerly President and Vice-President of the Geograpi- 
cal Society, after reading the Essay, was so well pleased with it, that he 
bas promised to present it in person on the 12th to the Society, when he 
will be in the chair. Sir William Hooker, of Kew-gardens, came this 
morning to the Canadian Bureau, and asked for a copy of Hogan’s Essay 
for that important institution. He paid Canada a high compliment on 
the production of such a work. The Austrian Conimissioners have made 
a request for a case of them, to be distributed in Vienna at the different 
public institutions. The Portugese Commissioner called and expressed 
himself much pleased with it, and requested as many copies as he should 
furnish a list for. Application has been made from Edinburgh for a num- 
ber of copies. These applications speak well for our country and for Ho- 
gan. Ihave been thus minute in n®ticing them, to show the country that 
full jastice will be done to it —_ whatever may be wanting in “a 

“ Yours, “Fe. 

“PS.—Since writing the above, Mr. Sturz, the Consul General for 
Prussia of the Emperor of Brazil, bas applied for, and received, twelve 
copies of Hogan’s Essay.” 


Tae Discovery Sur * Resoivre” Founp in tak Icx.—Oa Saturday 
Jast (Nov. 10) the barque .4/ibi, of this port, Capt. Stewart, belonging to 
the Aberdeen Arctic Company, returned here from Davis’s Straits. She 
sailed from this on Aug. 10, and arrived out in lat. 63.52, long. 64.49, on 
Oct. 1. The weather was then very adverse, boisterous gales prevailing 
from the northward, accompanied by frost and snow showers, and from 
the close-packed state of the ice the veseel was prevented reaching ber 
destination, viz., the fishing ground in Camberland Sound, whither she 
bad been preceded by Capt. Penny with the Lady Franklin and Sophia. 
Matters continued in this state for 19 days, without appearance of change, 
when she again set sail fur this country, having seen no British whale 
ships. On the 17th ult., two days previous to leaving the country, mid- 
way between Cape Mercy and Cape Elizabeth, spoke the discovery ship 
Resolute, which vessel was abandoned at Melvilie Island in 1853 by Cap- 
tains Sir E. Belcher and Kellett, and was now in the possession of Capt. 
Buddington, of the American Whaler, George Henry, of New London 
(U.S.) The Resolute was boarded by Capt. Boddington and 10 of his 
crew on the 17th September last, off Cape Mercy, distant 35 or 40 miles, 
and was found in good condition, with about four feet water in her hold. 
Capt. Buddington’s intentions when Capt. Stewart left, were to winter 
with his prize at Whale Fish Island. The Resolute must have drifted in 
the pack from Melville Island through Barrow’s Straits, Lancaster Sound, 
and Down Baffia’s Bay, to where she was picked up, a distance of about 
25 or 30 degrees. Capt. Stewart received from Capt. Buddington Capt. 
Kellett’s epaulettes, left on board the Resolute, to torward on his return 
home.—Aberdeen Journal, Nov. 15. 





A Deceased Srortsman.—The sudden death of Sir Richard Sutton, of 
complaint of the heart, leaves a sad blank in Leicestershire. The sea- 
son bad not begun propitiously, as only two scarlets from Melton met him 
when he opened it at Kirby- gate last Monday week. Still, his threatened 
resignation bade fair to work an improvement in those fox hunting and 
yet fox-destroying followers of his hounds, of whose coverts it has been 
lately said, with sad truth, that the “hounds might as well draw for a 
wild boar or wolf as a fox.” Under the above sad discouragement, he 
had hunted the county for ten years, without a shilling’s subscription, with 
a spirit never surpassed by the Meyvelis, Smiths, or Osbaldestons, and 
for two or three seasons past he had not only kept his own magnificent 
pack at Quorn, but placed his second son (for his eldest son, the present 
Baronet, never hunts) at the head of another pack at Skeffington, so as to 
hunt the late Marquis of Hastings’ country. With these two packs, the 
Duke of Rutland’s in the Vale of Belvoir, aud Sir John Troliope’s at Cot- 
tesmore, the prospects of sport were never more bright for those few whom 
war prices did not keep from Melton. Sir Richard’s joint studs amounted 
to fully a hundred first-rate bunters. He was hardly fifty-seven, and ori- 
ginally bunted the Burton country, taking to the Cottesmore, when the 
late Earl of Lonsdale gave up hounds, and eventually succeeding Mr. 
Green, o! Rolleston, as master of the Quora. He was also one of the 
finest game shots we ever had, and his aim was as unerring this autumn 
as ever, when he trod the Duke of Rutland’s preserves at the Links and 
Cheveley. Hunting was, however, his ruling passion, and he thought 
nothing of taking a special train and travelling eighty miles to cover in 
a morning. A very beautiful painting by Grant of the deceased Baro- 
net in the midst of his hounds appeared in the Royal Academy a few 
years ago.— London paper, Nov, 17. 


Tas FLoatixe Barrerixs.—The invention of these new engines cf war 
is ascribed by the Moniteur to the French Emperor, whose aim was to 
find out a way of constructing ships which should be cheaper and more 
easily and promptly built thaa ships of the line, drawing little water, ca- 
pable of being served by a smaller crew, and covered with an armour 
against which hollow shot fired from Paixhan guns should be broken like 
glare. Experiments were made at Vincennes oa the required strength 
in the defensive iron plates, and, the necessary thickness having been as- 
certained, the Emperor drew the plan of the new engine, as it now exisis, 
with a single tier of guns, its external covering defying alike solid or 
hollow cold or red-hot shot ; and gave it the name of “ floating battery,” 
to indicate that it was not a ship built to pursue or avoid an enemy, but 
a veritable siege battery, capable of attacking with energy and persist- 
euce fortifications heretofore regarded as unassailable by sea. “As soon,” 


SHAKESPEARE IN HIS STUDY, 


AND 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 
BY JOMN FAED, R.8.4., 
Painter of the celebrated Picture of ‘‘ Shakspeare and His Contemporaries," Exhtbited in 1853, 


These charming works together with an exquisite unfinished proof of their forthcoming print 
of * EVANGELINK,” an illustration of Longfellow’s Poem, are on Exhibition at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS 4 OO., 363 Broadway. 





FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for 4 short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELARUDCHE, 


The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beantifal Line Engraving of which, by Hexriquet Duront may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 




















AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





BRo4Dwayr _, ' | |) | Seer rT Tre The Marsh Troupe. 





N 1810's GARDEN......... seceeeeesss The Ravels. 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiset. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


BUCELEY'S SERENADBRS, 639 BROADWAY. 


Moxpay EVENING, DECEMBER 10TH, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE 
Week, the doletul sragedy of 





Vilikins and his Dinah, 


In Two Acte, and Three Sad Scenes, introducing the celebrated TRICK HORSE. 
A new burlesque, 
HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
Doors open at 634 o'clock. Concert commences at 734 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


—— 





Brrra.—On Sunday, Dec, 2d, at his house in Sacket-street, Brooklyn, the 
wile of John Straiton, Esq., of a daughter, still-born. 





Diep—At Charleston, South Carolina, on the 21st November, Marra Cross- 
MAN, Wife of Benjamin Walker, H-B-M. Vice Consul, third daughter of the late 
John and Georgiana Hylton Lynch, of the Island of Jamaica. 

















To Corresronpents.—C. H., who long ago sent us a poem for review which 
was not regularly published, is informed that the professional book-makers kee 
our critical pen sufficiently occupied. We regard a volume privately printed, 
in precisely the same light as a manuscript, and therefore consigned the poem 
in question to the waste-paper basket.——R. Y. C.—A loses. 
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8, 1855. 
The War. 

Europeaa news reaching down to the 24th ult. has come to hand, since 
our last issue, and although it is dismissed by many of our local contem- 
poraries as trivial in its intormation, we are inclined to attach no little 
weight to it. If there were two points, short of a general triumph, on 
which success was eminently desirable, they were just the very two 
wherein successes are now reported. Auother victory has been gained 
by the Turks: another terrible inroad has been made upon the Russian 
supplies for their Southern army. The brief particulars yet known may 
be found under the usual head ; and we call upon our countrymen to re- 
joice that the “sick man,” under Omer Pasha’s leadership, has once 
more shown his pluck and vigour, and that our own vessels of war, if 
deprived of the chance of being laid alongside the enemy, can still be 
worked to admirable account. For the conduct of this last exploit, we 
are indebted to Capt.-Sherard Osborne, one of the intrepid band of Arc- 
tic navigators. With his light gun-boats, he held 4000 of the enemy in 
check, whilst the work of destruction went on. We await the results 
with extreme impatience, for there is a general impression that the Czar’s 
troops in the Crimea were to be fed from the source now cut off, and 
that the boastful hint from St. Petersburg, that eight months’ provisions 
were in store for them, had reference to this very stock which was deem- 
ed to be beyond our reach. So may it be!—Marioupol, another small 
town ia the Gulf of Taganrog, has also been bombarded ; though partial- 
ly spared, it seems, by the fortunate hoisting of the Austrian flag 
upon certain warehouses! How they must laugh, at Vienna, at the silly 
sentimentality that prevails in our conduct of the war! If commercial 
depots ehould not be attacked, let them~be left entirely free. But there 
should be some intelligible plan adopted ; otherwise, we do but incur the 
hatred of those whose property we threaten, and yet fail to strike terror, 
through the losses inflicted.—To the rumour that the Northern forts of 
Sebastopol are to be bombarded, we cannot attach much value. 

The latest steamer came charged with all sorts of pacific news, of the 
worth of which it is not easy to form an opinion. By not dwelling upon 
them however, we evince our own disiuclination to regard with much at- 
tention. The truth is that, even to suggest terms acceptable to either of 
the combatants isa task of no common difficulty. The most self-sufficient 
of the public writers, who profess ability to regulate every thing under 
the sun, shrink from so complicated a question. In the interim, as we 
have before observed, the eyes of the world are set upon Scandinavia. If 
Swedeu ard Denmark boldly draw the sword for the Allies, the doom of 
Rassia is sealed. She will be shorn of a portion of her Baltic provinces. 
and sink back to a status far below her modera claims. But will these 
two neighbours of the colossal Bear so commit themselves to the chances 
of a fature hug from him? Assuredly not, in the months of November 
or December, when they would have to take upon themselves the risk of 
@ peace being patched up during the winter, with the certainty that they 
had incurred the enmity of the Czar. The season of the year makes us 
therefore look upon all the reported success of General Canrobert at 
Stockholm as a mere outburst of popular enthasiasm, which is not likely 
to have any immediate cousequences ; nor do we expect any farther re- 
sults from his mission to Copenhagen, whither the- last accounts have 
despatched him.—Speeches, on and concerning the war, have been made 
by sundry persons in divers places ; but we really have not room to quote 
them, nor are many of them worth reading. We except Louis Napoleon’s, 
that is to say we give it place, because he is habitually silent, and many 
persons attach profound meaning to his sentences. For ourselves, we en- 
tirely agree with the Paris Bourse, which did not know what to make of 
it. His Majesty’s language at the Exposition might reasonably enough 
have been followed by his putting himself at the head of the army of the 
Rhine, or by his putting his name to a treaty of peace. Lord Palmerston, 
of course, is warlike: that’s his cue just now. Lord Naas, a staunch 
adherent of the Earl of Derby, is more decided still. Is the leader of the 
pure Conservatives about to try the pubiic pulse ?—The King of Sardinia 
is in Paris, strengthening the alliance, it may be presumed. 





A New Colonial Secretary. 





says the official writer, “as the preliminary artillery trials had been made, 
and before the plan had been actually wrought out, the Emperor lost no 
time in transmitting the result to our faithful and great ally. Compe- 
tent judges, men of knowledge and experience, expressed some surprise, 
for the problem bad been regarded as insoluble ; bat the trials made ia 
England confirmed those made in France, and the two Governments. re- 
solved each to construct a certain number of these floating batteries, 
which have just been employed for the first time at Kinburn. The pro- 
jectiles which have sirack them, although of great dimensions, have not 
been able to penetrate or damage their surface ; while the floating bat- 
teries have opened practicable breaches in walls of masonry.” 





Lord Palmerston has at length filled the principal vacancy ia bis Cabi- 
net ; and after a retirement of several years from public life, we find the 
Right Hon. Henry Labouchere gazetted as one of H. M. Principal Secre- 
taries of State. Nor is Mr. Labouchere unknown to the country at large ; 
he has filled several public offices of trust and mark, the latest and greatest 
being the Presidency of the Board of Trade. He has been at various times, 
Under Secretary iu the departmeat which he now heads, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, Secretary tor Ireland, and Master of the Mint. His experi- 
ence of official life has therefore been considerable ; aud he brings into 











his sphere of labour an indefatigable aptitude for work, a knowledge of 
the world beyond the boundaries of Downing Street, and a reputation 
for political and politico-personal honesty, such as, we regret to say, is 
seldom seen in thes days, and if seen, not properly appreciated. Per- 
haps his chief defect is a want of decision. He is not likely to originate 
great measures. After all, as Colonial times go, is this much to be re- 
gretted? The new Minister will not greatly aid hie Chief in the House 
of Commons, by his voice ; for he is not an eloquent speaker. We have 
only further to say of him to-day, that he is identified with the old, 
aristocratic, and most desperately exclusive set of Whigs, aud though not 
himself of noble birth, he is allied by marriage to the créme de la créme. 
His present wife is a sister of Lord Carlisle, so that he is mixed up with 
the Sutherlands, Devonshires, Argylls, and Granvilles.—It is ramoured 
that the Duke of Argyll is to add the Postmaster General’s daties to bis 
sinecure as Lord Privy Seal; but avy formal intimation to that effect 
has escaped our notice. 





Home Affairs in General. 

There is more variety than ‘usual in the budget of papers before us ; 
though perhaps the one topic that will cause more speculation than any 
other, is the intimation, true or untrue, that Lord Palmerston seriously 
contemplates the immediate Dissolution of Parliament. He dreads, it is 
said, the great array of talent that will be organised in opposition against 
him at the openiag of the next session, and is more than half inclined to 
appeal to the country. In the present state of the public mind, he would 
undoubtedly gain many votes; nor is it impossible that he might fairly 
throw out of the House two or three of the leaders of the peace party. 
Yorkshire would probable repudiate Mr. Cobden ; Manchester might hag- 
gle over Mr. Bright ; and if being publicly hissed at the Lord Mayor’s 
inaugural feast at Guildhall be a proof of waning popularity; Lord John 
Russell himself might be forced to retreat from the city of London. The 
subject is an ample one for moralizing over ; bat our space is cramped, 
and there are other circumstances that must be glanced at, even whilst 
we are compelled to postpone anything like a due consideration of them. 

Amongst these are—the serious strike of operatives at Manchester, just 
commenced—the frequency of Hyde Park Sunday gatherings, in which 
disturbance is threatened by a mischievous and purposeless mob, though 
the peace has been admirably kept, so far, by the police, and if threatened 
beyond a certain point, we should soon have a hundred thoueand special 
constables enrolled—the return of Sir O. Napier to Parliament—the 
tardy honour conferred on Capt. Robert McClure, who solved the great 
Arctic problem of a North West Passage, and hasouly now been Knighted 
by the Queen at Windsor. 

Worthy also of separate mention is the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, by Prince Albert, 
which took place at Birmingham on the 22nd ult., amidst the heartiest 
demonstrations of delight and loyalty. The Prince delivered a grave and 
manly Address, crowded, for the moment, out of our columns. 

Many readers in Canada will grieve to hear of the death of Major- 
General Markham, whose decided military abilities bad induced great 
reliance upon him.—Among the odds and ends of news, we notice one 
that wiil also interest Canadian readers. On occasion of a terrible fire 
in Paris, on the evening of the 18th ult., Mr. Perry, uader whose care 
the Montreal Fire Engine has been exhibited at the Exposition, hastily 
procured the Engine, and appearing suddenly upon the spot, rivetted all 
eyes by his valuable and daring services. The letter-writer, who is our 
authority, states that Mr. Perry has become a hero.—We have also to re- 
cord the death, at her residence at Beyrout in Syria, of Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, a widowed daughter of the Duke of Ratland, known to 
many persons in this country, through which ehe travelled extensively a 
few years since. Travelling, in fact, was her hobby, and she was inde- 
fatigable in sight seeing and the acquisition of all sorts of knowledge. 
Her Ladyship’s amiability of manner and kindly disposition will be re- 
membered, when her literary effusions are forgotten. These latter had, 
it is true, a certain succes d’estime ; and curiously enough, it was more 
marked here than at home. 


Still Waiting for the President’s Message. 

Although Congress assembled at Washington on Monday last, we have 
yet no account of the organization of the House of Representatives. 
Such is the division of parties, that after more than twenty ballots, no 
Speaker has been chosen. Consequently we are yet all in doubt as to 
the contents and nature of the Chief Magistrate’s Annual Address, Con- 
sequently, too, we have nothing further to say at present in relation to 
Mr. Crampton, and the criminations and recriminations that have passed 
on the subject of the Neutrality Laws. Gossip, meantime, never ceases 
at Washington ; to-day it is one authentic story; yesterday it was an- 
other ; to-morrow it will be a third. One of the latest ramours takes the 
view we gave, which is that our government will make no apology what- 
ever, since it is entirely unconvinced that the bounds of right have been 
overstepped. At any rate, we are glad to find a growing sense on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that the squabble ought to be fought out between law- 
yers and diplomatists, and that it would be the height of absurdity for the 
people to wax warm about it.—We observe that at the Philadelphia Fes- 
tival of St. Andrew, on Friday of last week, Mr. Mathew, H.B.M. Consul, 
whose name has been often before the public in connection with this mat- 
ter, took occasion emphatically to deny the truth of the charges made 
against him. But we need not go over the ground again, at present. 





The Irish in Convention. 

Amongst the mild topics of town-talk, that pass from mouth to mouth 
whilst the pub/ic is waiting the delivery of the President’s Message, may 
be noticed an assemblage of Irish delegates from various parts of the 
Union, who—having for the most part abandoned their country aad be- 
come citizens of these United States—have during the week been oceu- 
pied at the Astor House hostelry in devising plans for the national inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The proceedings indeed are kept profoundly secret 
—lIrish fashion ; and accordingly we fiad it reported in thejcity papers 
that on Wednesday there was rather a spicy personal altercation, that 
the national weapon (the shillelagh) was almost brought into’play, and 
that one of the delegates appropriately remarked that “ such squabbling 
was very characteristic.” A threat was also made to “ring” some one’s 
nose (vide report in the Daily Times) ; but a3 we cannot suppose that 
savage instinets are yet so far popularized, we presume that wringing 
only was intended. Beyond this, nothing momentous has been regis- 
tered ; nor do the names of the leaders catty much weight with them. 
The President—occasional or permanent, we know not which—is Mr. 
Robert Tyler, known as the son of his father who, in consequence of the 
death of General Harrison, occupied the Presidential Chair of this Re- 
public during a period of nearly four years. We have never heard that 
Mr. Tyler, Senr., ravked with the Jeffersons, Monroes, or Adamses of by- 
gone days. In fact, we recollect being strack with the negative little 
compliment paid him by the national song-writer who composed, at the 


time of the election, that popular refrain, chauated so MORY- 60a Ae- 
cessfully, Here’s Tippecance, 
And Tyler, too! 


The coupling adverb is not hitched on for service, in the highest stra'n 





of political adulation! But Mr. Robert Tyler, Junr., may be a wan of 
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‘more mark. The father has only been President of the United States. 
The son once wrote an Epic poem. Psbaw! the name of it has slipped 
our memory. We agree with the Daily Times in deprecating, in ad- 
vance, the thunderbolts that its London namesake may fling about, when 
these reports reach Printing-House Square. It is not easy, however, to 
draw the line between the serious and the ludicrous in these matters, 
Not a very long period has elapsed, since an Irish invasion of Canada was 
projected and discussed in print. We ventured to laugh then, as we do 
now ; but we were bit severely over the knuckles, for our presumptuous 
supposition that there really could be “ nothing ia it.” 
Increased Facilities for European Travel. 

The Glasgow Herald ot the 12th ult. contains an account of the launch 
of the Edinburgh, a splendid ecrew-steamer of 2,400 tons, intended for 
the direct trade between that port and this. This vessel has been built 
by the well-known firm of Tod & Macgregor, for the Glasgow and New 
York Steam Shipping Company, and will, we believe, be put upon the 
line ere long, in order to renew the communication latterly interrupted, 
by the employment of the Company’s ships in the transport service of the 
French government. Capt. Cumming, now of the Glasgow, is to com- 
mand the Edinburgh ; and we wish him many a safe and pleasant trip. 
The large accommodation for second-class passengers and the ample 
room for cargo, distinguish this line from some of the older favourites of 
the public. 





Progress in New York. 

This is a cant term; but do not fear that we are about to overwhelm you 
with a treatise on march of mind, increase of population, liberalism of 
ideas, or any one of the many topics habitually associated with it. We 
would but inform remote readers, who in their rural retreats may per- 
haps envy us our great strides in prosperity, that if—as the phrase rans— 
we do go abead, we are compelled to pay liberally as we go. An official 
estimate of the City Taxes required for the ensuing year, bas just been 
issued from the Comptroller’s office ; and the amount called for touches 
closely upon six millions and a balf of dollars! By way also of sustain- 
ing the progressive spirit for which New York has credit, it exceeds by 
six hundred and thirty thousand the sum levied for the year that is clos- 
ing.—This is not a pleasant prospect; and the worst of it is, that the 
public has made up its mind that there is no possible help. Almost 
every department of the Municipality labours under the charge of being 
a greater or smaller sink of corruption ; but the waves of popular indig- 
nation, as expressed by journalists, beat harmlessly against one and all. 
For once the cleverest writers are foiled. Not a remedy, so far as we 
oan see, is suggested ; and at present the incubus of taxation is generally 
treated as ahuge joke. Theonly result that can reasonably be expected, 
is increased impetus to all sorts of civic roguery. 





Foreign Coloured Seamen in South Carolina. 

In his recent Annual Message tothe Legislature of South Carolina, the 
Governor of that State has recommended a change in the local law of the 
sea-ports, affecting the liberty of coloured seamen attached to foreign 
vessels. The question has been often mooted, and has been supposed 
more than once to have been on the very verge of adjustment. Again, 
therefore, we have to hope that the obnoxious Act, singularly ill-devised 
for the purpose in view, may be repealed. There is, however, so much 
exasperation of tone displayed on all subjects that bear directly or other- 
wise upon the point at issue between the North and the South, that our 
expectations are not raised very bigh. Still, judging from the language 
used by Governor Adams, it seems to us nevertheless possible, that South 
Carolina may be induced to make her defiance of Massachusetts still more 
marked, by drawing a line between the foreign negroes that come into her 
port from over-sea, and those that come Southwards in the coasting 
trade. The position would be a peculiar one ; but we repeat our belief 
that its singularity and boldness may perchance give it favour in Caro- 
lina. 





Colonel Shaffner Again. 

More “news direct from Russia.” The above-named gentleman, whom 
we formally presented to our readers nearly a year ago—that is to say, 
on the 23rd of last December—has just returned from his second visit to the 
land of the Muscovites, and has again given his experiences to the world, 
through the medium ofthe W. Y. Herald. Three columns of that jour- 
nal were abandoned, the other day, to the Colonel’s flattering picture of 
Russia. Her unimpaired resources, her entire insensibility to loss, her 
internal prosperity, her productiveness, her invincibility, the willingness 
with which her serfs flock to her standard, the delight with which her nobles 
contribute to the expenses of the war, and the earnestness with which its 
continuance is desired by all classes—these points and others similar, not 
forgetting the Imperial favour bestowed personally on himself, are unc- 
tuously set forth by the Colonel. We could almost fancy ourselves read- 
ing over again his glowing slatements, now twelve-months old. 

There is, however, this difference between now and then. Then, the 
chosen organ for laying all these new lights before the public was edito- 
rially patronising, and if—as we showed at the time—it was rather incon- 
sistent in its laudation of its informer, it nevertheless made a great man 
of him. Now, the three columns of romance are not accompanied by a 
leading article of commendation. Wky ? Because the Herald knows 
perfectly well that as a report they are not worth a pinch of snuff, and if 
it furnish gobe-mouches with entertainment, it does not choose to com- 
promise itself by approval. In this respect, the eyes of American 
journalists have been greatly opened since the fall of Sebastopol, though 
it still suits some of them to set the public laughing, by the assertion that 
the cause of freedom is the cause of the Czar. 





Strife, Verging upon Civil War. 

The bitter hostility existing between the supporters and the opponents 
of Slavery—a theme in which we never intermeddie—finds an arena 
in the new settlement of Kansas. Ere the question can be legally deter- 
mined by the election of the people, whether the Territory shall recognise 
or shall abjure Slavery, the squatters and emigrants are coming to blows 
upon the subject. Grave troubles have arisen; conflicts have taken 
place ; the law has been defied ; and apprhensions of much blood-spilling 
are afloat. We cannot pretend to follow the reports that come to hand, 
hour by bour ; but cannot abstain from expressing our regret at so threat- 
ening au aspect of affairs, and our satisfaction on hearing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has ordered the Federal troops in the neighbour 
hood of the scene of trouble to aid the Sheriff in enforcing the law. 





LETTERS FROM CANADA. 
From our own Correspondent. 
CANADA’S PROGRESS AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Canada is really becoming so sturdy, and withal so promising and cle- 
ver a son of England, that his movements may be studied with advan- 
tage, or neglected, as some one quaintly observes, without doing one any 
good. This city, in which I winter, has added two miles to iis streets 
within the present year. That is, if all the houses built were placed side 
by side they would form two entire miles of streets. What has been the 
increase of population in the same period I cannot now say, the census 
not having been taken ; but it is believed—and the belief in my opinion 
has nothing of the poetical in it—that it has increased fully seven thou- 
gand,—aud that the whole population must be close upon sixty thousand. 


This is extraordinary for a town which numbered, in 1845, but 19,706 in- | 
habitants, and in 1850 but 25,166. 

Its stractures, too, public and private, are singularly characteristic of 
not only @ pros bat a comfortable and even a cultivated people. 
A Mechanics’ Institute, @ very fine and capacious building, and which 
has been temporarily let to the government—was built this year by pri- 
vate subscription, nine thousand pounds of which were subscribed, in a 
few hours, on a single street ; and a Merchants’ Exchange—a chaste and 
excellent structure, one of the finest perbaps for the purpose on the whole 
continent—was aleo built by the voluntary contributions of the classes 
more immediately requiring it, within the last twelve months. To con- 
vey an idea of the growing wealth and refinement of the people, I may 
state—and I have taken much pains to arrive at the truth—that forty 
private mansions have been butit in Toronto, since January last, whose 
average cost was not less than £2,000, their aggregate value, exclusive of 
the land, being £80,000. At 8 per cent. upon their simple cost, and al- 
lowing £40 as the interest upon the value of the land—which is a low 
estimate—it would make forty families pay a rental, each of £200 a year. 
The circumstance, therefore, of these houses being built withia a year, and 
of their being all occupied, proves, either that forty families have become 
sufficiently wealthy in the city to build or to rent such mansions, or that 
forty families have suddenly moved into it whose fortunes or occupations 
enable them to pay £200 a year rent. In either case the extraordinary 
pe and growth of wealth in Toronto is proved. And I might, were 
t not foreign to the general purpose of thie letter, show a similar, if not 
a greater, increase in houses of a lower class. These statistics, however, 
are not only interesting, as showing the general oe arto of a city, but 
they are singularly co, as exbibiting the success of individuals, Hardly one 
of the forty housesI have mentioned but is a sort of monumental history 
of the rise of a mechanic, a tradeaman, and sometimes even of a labourer. 
—“That fine house was built by a butcher,” you are told on one side. 
* This splendid mansion was built by a saddler,” you are informed on 
another ; “ and that row of beautiful white brick buildings is the property 
of a brick-layer or a stone mason.”’ In Europe, a castle, an archway, 4 gate, 
and the walls to protect a property, are commonly associated with deeds of 
blood, of violence, and of injustice. In this peaceful and happy country 
it is a beautiful evidence of civilization, that splendid mansions are but 
the monumental history of poverty rising above its degradations, and hu- 
manity attaining to plenty, refinement, and happiness. 

Passing from focal to general prospects, I am informed, upon good au- 
thority, that the export of wheat from Upper Canada alone this year will 
reach eleven millions of bushels. That is, that this was the product of 
last harvest, exclusive of what the people retain for seed and require to 
live upon. This, at two dollars the bushel—which is about the average 
po, the grain being very fine—would yield twenty-two millions of dol- 
ars; and as the cost of production could not have been over half a dollar 
a bushel, it leaves a profit to the farmers of sixteen millions five hundred 
thousand dollars upon this single article of produce. But the wheat crop 
last year was magnificent all over Upper Canada, averaging fully 25 bu- 
shels to the acre; was got in in fine order ; and the prices, as everybody’s 
baker has pretty well convinced him by this time, were something like 
famine and a half. Asa natural consequence of this prosperity, the 
farmers of Upper Canada are all small bankers on their own account. 
You could not get bold of a stray stocking in one of their houses with- 
out chancing to pick up a little fortune ; and you could not place your- 
self on equal pecuniary terms with one of their daughters, without put- 
ting the savings of a whole generation of professional men together for 
the purpose. 

To convey an idea of the manner in which the country is settling up, I 
may mention that the Crown Lands’ agent in a single county—namely, 
Grey—sold, on an average, seventy-five thousand acres of land a month 
to actual settlers last summer ; and that within five months the Crown 
Lands in Upper Canada netted to the Provincial revenue £84,000. An 
extraordinary sum, considering that surveyors, agents, and cost of roads 
were paid besides. It is little wonder that this country could send £20,000 
to the sufferers by the present war. It is little wonder that every muni- 
cipality—and every county and township in Upper Canada forms a sepa- 
ate one—rivalled some other in its liberality and munificence for the 
same noble purpose. It is little wonder that they contributed some £20,000 
to defray the expense of taking an honourabie position at the Paris Exhi- 
bition ; and it is less wonder, that at that great contest for national re- 
nown upon the humanising battle-field of skill and labour, Canada held 
an honourable place. 


POLITICS AND PERSONAL MATTERS. 


Sir Edmund Head, if he bas been fortunate in coming to a prosperous 
and contented country, hasbeen unfortunate in succeeding a Governor 
who left a large crop of pernicious examples to be rooted out, or kept 
under. Whether from an intense desire to heal over the ill-feeling occa- 
sioned by the ill-starred rebellion losses bill, or from an innate propen- 
sity to fish for popularity in every pool—no matter how small and un- 
savoury it might be—Lord Elgin was literally the chief at every free-and- 
easy “spree” in the country. At Lake St. Charles beyond Quebec ; at 
the Cone at Montmorenci ; at the watering places below Quebec ; at 
every little and great pic-nic, party, or ball, Lord Elgin was present, to 
make a speech, and to suit its tone to the exact tastes of those around 
him.—He was elegant—for he unquestionably could be so—where it was 
fitand proper. He was loose and low where it was congenial. He was 
ever pleasant to the “ unfortunates”’ in society. Questionable reputa- 
tions found in him a most indulgent Governor ; and whatever good he 
did in the cause of virtue, he certainly never made vice unnecessarily 
nocomfortable, or caused fashionable sinners to blush too deeply for their 
faults. Withal, he was most pleasant, affable, and good natured. He 
was the best “ stumper,” in short that England ever sent to America. 

Coming after such a Governor as this, Sir Edmund Head had either to 
imitate his example, or to take a bold stand against it. It was not in 
Sir Edmund’s power, if he even wished it, to play the “jolly part’ ata 
a pic-nic ; nor could he make double entendres at a miscellaneous din- 
ner party. He isa plain, moral, conscientious man. If he goes to a din- 
ner, it is to say something that he thinks will be interesting iu a mate- 
rial or a moral point of view. Jokes are not his forte ; and least of all, 
coarse jokes.—Thbe consequence was, and is, that his nature and his tastes 
both brought him to avoid what Lord Elgin wassingularly happy in ; 
namely, in pleasing all kinds of people, bad, good, and indifferent. He 
only tries to please the good, by doing what he thinksis right. He 
manages to displease the questionable, by refusing to do, or to counten- 
ance, what he thinks is wrong. 

Now this will afford a key to unlock the causes of all the little, petty 
dissatisfaction which may be found occasionally recorded in the Cana- 
dian papers. If Sir Edmund Head makes a speech at a dinner, or on any 
other public occasion, and it displeases anybody, or does not sufficiently 
please everybody, depend upon it, it is because Ae loves truth more than 
he does popularity ; and, unlike Lord Elgin, he speaks to please the re- 
fleeting, not to catch the ear of the many. And if he refuses to go any- 
where, it is from the same high sense of duty, and because he has both 
the courage and the houesty to do what he thinks is right. Of course all such 
men,—especially in America, where people seem regularly trained to 
“shams,” and to play all parts better than the plain, straightforward ones, 
—run the risk of being found fault with, and being annoyed by petty news- 
paper attacks. But all such men are sure to wear well ; are sure to live 
down the little, the bad, and the foolish ; aud I predict this of Sir Ed- 
mund Head.—He will be respected, because he is honest.—He will be con- 
fided in, because he is straightforward.—He will be trusted to, because 
he does his duty, without regard to popularity, and without respect to 
persons. 


n MATERIAL AND COMMERCIAL MATTERS AND THINGS. 

The rail road has just been opened bétween Hamilton and Toronto, 
a distance of about forty-five miles. This will give Toronto direct rail- 
way communication with the whole peninsula lying between the Niagara 
river and Detroit, a distance of some two hundred and fifty miles.—As 
this may be called the garden of Upper Canada, and as about five hun- 








dred thousand people live and prosper in it in a manner that might be en- 
vied, great advantages are expected by Toronto from its trade and com- 
merce. Toronto is the only harbour on the north shore of Lake Ontario 
open during the winter ; and as steamers run to Niagara and Lewiston 
with hardly a single day’s interruption, it is expected—indeed the thing 
is now being realized—that it will be the great exporting and importing 
place in Upper Canada. When the Grand Trank railroad shall have been 
completed from Brockville—(it is now completed from Montreal to Brock- 
ville)—three of the most exteasive railroads in the world will radiate 











to invite leading people from Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Boston and New York to this demonstration. The only thing that oo- 
curred, out of the ordinary way, in opening the road, was that a farmer, 
who had a dispute with the Company, actually fenced it in upon his own 
Jand.—Had the cars ron after night, or had it not been seen in time, a 
fearful accident might have occurred, as the fence was near a precipice. 
The poor man had no idea of the consequences which might have followed 
his act.—He will doubtless be made an example of. 

A very handsome service of plate was presented to Sir Allen Macnab 
in Hamilton last week, in acknowledgment of bis services to that city, and 
his exertions in favour of the Great Western Railroad.—The event was 
celebrated by a dinner, which was attended by 300 persone. Politics 
were studiously avoided ; and the whole affair passed off very pleasantly. 

Toronto, 3d December, 1855. ALBION. 


usic. 


Regwsescat m pace! The funeral dirge of the Prophet was sung last Satur- 
day evening, to the infinite rejoicing doubtless of Madame La Grange, who, it 
seemed, must eventually succumb to the painful task she had undertaken. To 
sing four evenings in the week, and two evenings consecutively, a music but 
ill-adapted to one’s voice, is a dangerous effort for ang one possessing; so deli - 
cate and fragile an organ as this lady. It was quite necessary that she should 
abandon such a course of musical gymnastics. 

By the side of this excellent artist, who has no warmer admirer than oar- 
selves, when she consents to accept suitable réles, appeared, on the two last 
representations of the Prophet, @ new debutante, Signora Patania by name. 
The Signora occupies the same position in regard to Miss Hensler, that does 
Miss Hensler in regard to Madame La Grange. In person she is short, stout, 
and German; in voice she is French—that is to say, more sharp than melodi- 
ous, more nasal than round and full, and not exempt from occasional falseness. 
We do not see that she can render especial service to the Academy of Music ; 
but we are none the less disposed to grant her a cordial welcome, for her pre- 
sence secures to New York another true artist in the person of Signor 
Patania. 

Signor Patania does not sing—though he can in case of emergency, and with 
as much success in all probability as Signor Caspani—but he paints delicious 
pastels and the most pleasing water-colour sketches. He has on exhibition, at 
Goupil's, caricatures of Amodio, Morelli, Salviani, and other musical celebrities 
of Fourteenth Street. Amodio presents all the amplitude, grace, and vivacity of 
a young hippopotamus en bonne fortune. With both hands pressed to his heart, 
and bearing on his head the helmet of victory, he murmurs in his most irresisti- 
ble style a tribute to the fair one who enslaves him, ‘Il balen del suo sorriso !”— 
The monster! He is a melancholy specimen of the effects of a too-glowing health! 
—Salviani’s likeness is seized in a happy moment, and is most successfal in its 
resemblance. It represents him in the Prophet, in the great scene of the fourth 
act, when by dint of a most captivating Pas Seul, he succeeds in mesmerizing 
his excellent mother.—We recommend all Opera amateurs to see these carica- 
tures ; and we advise Mr. Patania to enrich his grotesque gallery with Arnoldi’s 
portrait, which certainly deserves a place among those of his compeers, now 
that he has succeeded in irradiating with a temporary smile the solemn coun- 
tenances of the Opera audiences. On the occasion of Patania’s début, when 
Arnoldi—after drinking with three anchorites in the third act, to the health of a 
new and unknown proselyte—considers it proper to inspect the features of this 
proselyte, before enroiling him as a member of the Anabaptist cause, and for 
that purpose proceeds to light his lantern with the aid of a flint and an orches- 
tral accompaniment :— 





“ La flamme scintille 
Du caillou pétile, &c.” 
Just at the critical moment, when Arnoldi’s lantern is to reveal the counten- 
ance of the false friend,the wind extinguished the light, thereby bringing a most 
ludicrous expression of amazement into Arnoldi’s mild visage, and occasioning 
an unwonted burst of hilarity from the dejected public. This must be recorded 
as the greatest triumph of this painstaking artist. 

Semiramide seems invested with a new charm, when following in the wake 
of the Prophet. Not that its execution in this instance is at all remarkable ; 
but how beautiful are these Rossinian melodies, thirty years old, and still al- 
ways new! How different are the means employed by these great composers, 
in giving the necessary local colouring to their Operas! Meyerbcer, generally 
absorbed with material truths, only aspires to gain from imitative harmony, 
its most palpable effects ; to transport his hearers to the epoch on which 
the plot of his opera is founded, he has recourse to Cathedral Music, 
to the style of Marcello and Handel, until he finally exhausts all 
the resources of erudition and musical realities. Rossini, on the con- 
trary, with the instinct of true genius, in the first chorus of Semiramide 
carries us back to Babylon, and surrounds us with its antiquities. One 
single phrase, full of freshness and originality, which varies the clashing 
and clanging of a military band, is sufficient to disentomb a mighty city of the 
past, and place it before our eyes, in all its pristine glory. And how simple 
are the means employed in producing these great effects. Meyerbeer, in this 
instance, would without doubt have resuscitated some obsolete and fabuloua in- 
strument ; he would have chosen some unheard-of key; and would have tor- 
tured his ideas into every species of combination, sometimes harmonious, but 
frequently discordant and disagreeable to the ear. Such is his method of taking 
forcible possession of our thoughts, and hurling them back amid the barbarism 
of past ages. Rossini has not hesitated to select the most ordinary key, F 
Major, and has aimed at no other musical artifice, than that of commencing 
his melodious phrase in a syncopated measure, instead of attacking in 
& more commonplace manner the first note of the bar. This simple artifice 
in regard to melody which is constantly recurring, which is passed from one 
orchestra to the other,this simple artifice, we think, is of more use than all the 
possible paraphernalia of science and research. 

We seek not to conceal it, we are enthusiastic in our admiration of Rossini’s 
genius ; in fact, he has no rival in our estimation, as regards opera ; and Semi- 
ramide we consider as his operatic master-piece. It would be agreeable to see 
the public of this city consent to discard the wretched Libretto of Semiramide ; 
cease to occupy themselves with its dreary absurdities ; and give themselves 
up to the enjoyment of this dramatic and inspired music which even a medio- 
cre execution can not ruin! Mole sua stat. 

On seeing Madame Nantier Didiée again, in the réle of Arsace, our first im- 
pression has undergone no change. This rdle seems beyond her capabili- 
ties ; and we trust that she will henceforth confine herself to such parts as that 
of Orsini, in Lucrezia, or Paul de Gondi, in Maria de Rohan. Madame Di- 
diée certainly vocalises with ability, but something more is requisite for an 
Arsace ;: this character requires above all a fine contralto voice, with accompa- 
nying passion, and dramatic intensity. Madame Didiée’s style of acting is 
mild in the extreme, and her voice exhibits a similar deficiency of depth and 
force. In fact, she is not a contralto; she barely escapes being a soprano. She 
is, nevertheless, capable of making herself very useful to our operatic Managers, 
who have finally decided to abandon the Huguenots, and the French five-act 
Operas, and return to the legitimate Italian. Mr. Paine has adopted another 
suggestion, in lowering the price of tickets! Experience has proved to him 
that he has mistaken his course from the commencement of the season, and he 
is now in the path which we have always imagined to be the proper one, and 
have always indicated as such. We give then our cordial support to these 
wise administrative measures, and from the empressement with which the pub- 
lic have responded to this appeal of the managers, we see every reason to 
hope that stronger elements of vitality may be infused into our Italian Opera 
than it has hitherto possessed. GAMMA. 

The benefit of Amodio will positively take place on Saturday next. La Fa- 
vorita, with Nantier Didiée, is to be produced also in the course of next week. 
Mademoiselle Robert has appeared at Niblo’s in a new divertissement, but we 
vainly tried to see her; we could not find a seat vacant in the house. Night 








from Toronto; and the improvements for termini, station-houses, and store- 
houses, are positively wonderful. 
is admirably constructed ; and the distance, 45 miles, is ran iu an bour 
and twenty-five minutes, includiag many stoppages at important places 
on the way.—It was opened without the slightest demonstration either 
at Hamilton or Toronto, the people getting into the cars at both places 
just as if the road had been ia use for years. Toronto, however, is ap- 
propriating £2,000 for a display at an early day in honour of the event ; 
aod Hamilton wi!l not be behind band in such afmatter. It is intended 


’ 


The road just opened from Hamilton | 


after night this favourite place of amusement draws overflowing audiences. 





prawia. 
Fancy a man, gentle reader, who has been sucked down by the Maelstrom, 
trying to go up the sweeping circles again in search of his pocket handker- 


chief, and you will have some notion of what the attempt is to recover a lost 
week of the doings of New York city. Here am I, who have lost a week, try- 





ing to look up the Drama alone, and for the life of me I can’t accomplish it. 
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Che Albion. 
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Bat, after all, it is not of mach consequence, for the week was Thanksgiving 
week, and the treasuries of the Theatres probably afford the most gratifying 
ebronicles they could have. The last week was made chiefly memorable, Iam 
told, by the “Hamlet Night” at the Academy of Masic, where divers aspir- 
ing amateurs essayed to pluck the laurels from all professional brows. This 
week has been illustrated on the contrary by amatear authorship. I say am2- 
teur authorship, because I can hardly suppose the plays which have been pro- 
duced at the Broadway and at Burton’s to be the work of drilled and devoted 
playwrights. This circumstance shall mitigate my critical wrath, and cause 
me to speak of them more blandly than I otherwise might. And yet there are 
certain passages and sitaations in the Broadway play of the “ Bankrupt” 
which make me doubt whether it could have been written by a mere novice. 
If I could have discovered the form of the text, that discovery would no doubt 
have helped me to a clearer opinion. But itis really impossible in these days 
to distinguish dramatic blank verse from dramatic prose. The fault of this mat- 
ter may be with the authors, but I am inclined to believe that the actors are 
the really responsible parties. Certainly Shakespeare wrote tolerably good 
blank verse, and yet I have heard Hamlet declaimed in such an unaccountable 
style, this winter, that nobody not familiar with the play could have guessed 
whether it was written in hexameters, prose, heroics or trochaics. There is a 
rule in these matters, and the measure which an author metes out should be 


ted to him again. «Such justice perhaps has not been done to the author of and accomplished common lawyer found himself rather out of place while 


the “ Bankrupt.” Two or three times I fancied that Mrs. Hayne was moving 
on nicely in something like the pace of regular verse, but then each time she 


would unexpectedly “break up,” (as they say on the road) and leave one all| gid not resume the seals. Latterly his appearance in the debates and 


abroad again. 


The play was written for Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne, and is as intense as the Lord Truro was a strenuous supporter of the Whig party. He repre- 


most exigeante young lady could desire. It reminds one constantly of Kotzebue, 


and Werner and the terrible people of the “ Storm and Stress” epoch of the | jeyal contemporaries who have figured in Parliament. 


German Drama. The scene is laid in New York, but the conception of the 


chief characters would do honour to a Corsican. The hero, Giltwood (Mr.| Devaynes, Esq., by whum he leaves issue two sons and one daughter. 
Fenno), is converted at a touch from a respectable Wall street merchant into a | Lord Truro wedded, secondly, the 13th August, 1845, Augusta Emma, 
demon of jealousy : and his friend Mr. Shelville (C. Fisher), isan ingenious Mademoiselle d’Este, daughter of the late Duke of Sussex : by her he has 


compound of Jago and of Homodei in Victor Hugo’s Angelo. 


Thus runs the plot. Miss Amy Startle (Mrs. Hayne) is a lovely young lady, | second Baron Truro, who is married to Lucy, daughter of Robert Ray, 


who was unlucky enough to be accused of petty larceny while yet a girl. The 
accusation was instantly proved to be false, and the affair hushed up. But 


Mr. Shelville happened to know all about it, and Mr. Shelville did not mean to of Sir Richard Sutton, which melancholy event took place at his resi- 


forget it, because Miss Startle had seer fit to reject his offered hand and heart ; 


’ ir Ri d Satt - 
and 20, after Miss Startle is safely married to Mr. Giltwood, Mr. Shelville, in a ceased was eldest son of Mr. John Sutton, son of Sir Richard Satton, for 


very transparent disguise, presents himself as an old friend of the husband, 
who recognizes at once a man he had never seen, while the wife fails to know 


a person who had once been at her feet as a lover! Wicked Shelville, thus | ried, December 17, 1819, Mary Elizabeth Burton, daughter of the late Mr. 
nicely introduced, proceeds to poison Giltwood’s peace of mind, exposes his Benjamin Burton, of Burton-ball, Carlow, who died in January, 1842. 
wife’s past history, and contrives still farther to damn her character till the 4 be agonal succeeded in the bar ——- by - eldest orm es ee 
exasperated Giltwood drives away the partner of his bosom. Mrs. Giltwood is | 2)" "0" bora October 2, 1820, and married in December, 1844, to Emma 
followed in her exile by Shelville, who tries to induce her to elope with him in 
good earnest, but miserably fails, and is suddenly detected and brought to utter | jand counties. This point is alluded to elsewhere. 
shame by a Deus ex machine, an unexpected and utterly inexplicable police- 
man whose star rises with good luck for the Giltwoods; and so, as Mrs. Ho- 
mjny saith,“ so the vision fadeth!” Shelville tries to take farewell of Amy in | Pelynt, county Cornwall, formerly of the Coldstream Guards, died on the 
. * », . ’ > 
Dick Turpin’s fashion, by “ putting a couple of balls in her nob,” but of course | 8th ult., at bis residence in Bury-street, St. James’s, afier a ) rotracted 
disaster ia bis portion, for the dénouement belongs to virtue, and the villain | illness. The General, who hrd uttained the age of eighty-i vo years, en- 


goes dejectedly to his doom. 


“ Very good,” exclaims the gentle reader, “ but in all this where is the‘ Bank- | sula. He was in the campaigns of 1793 and 1794 in Flanders, and subs 
rupt?’” Reader, there is no Bankrupt! The wicked Shelville among his | quently in the West Indies, including the siege of St. Lucia and the re- 
other devices, continues to menace Giltwood with bankruptcy, and at the open- | duction of Grenada. He was appointed Aide-de-Camp, to George III. 


Obituary. 


Lorp Troro.—The Right Hon. Thomas Wilde, first Baron Truro of 
Bowes, in the county of Middlesex, was the second son of Thomas Wilde, 
Erq., of London, and of Saffron Walden, solicitor, by his wife, Mary Ann 
Knight. He was born the 7th of Jal: 1782, and was educated at St. 
Paul’s School. Early in life he adopted the avocation of bis father, which 
he soon relinquished for the higher branch of the same profession. He 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple in 1817, 
and rose to great eminence as a Nisi Prius advocate. His rough and vi- 
gorous eloquence, and bis consummate tact in common-law actions, 
proved remarkably effective. He soon became a leader of the Western 
Circuit, and a constant practitioner in Westminster Hall ; he bas acted 
as counsel in some of the greatest lawsuits of his time: to his conduct of 
one of these, the Saseex Peerage case, he do doubt owed bis second mar- 
riage. His rise to legal honours was rapid: he attained the coif in 1824, 
and was made a King’s Serjeant in 1827 ; he was appointed Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, and was knighted, in 1839; he was Attorney-General from Jane 
to September, 1841, and was reappointed to that office in July, 1846 ; he 
held it, however, but for a few days, being, in the same week, raised to 
the Bench as Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. In 1850 he 
became Lord Chancellor, and was created a Peer, with the title of Baron 
Truro. His elevation thus to the highest legal dignity proved more ho- 
nourable than prosperous, The eloquent and able leader of Nisi Prius 
presiding over the chief tribunal of equity, baving scarcely ever, except 
when officially called upon, practised in the Chancery Courts. He retired 
with his party in February, 1852; bat when they returned to power he 
legal committees of the House of Lords was but occasional. In politics 


sented Newark, and subsequently Worcester, in the House of Commons, 
and, as a debater, was somewhat superior to many of his distinguished 


ord Truro was twice married. He wedded, first, the widow of William 


had no issue. Lord Truro died on the 11th ult., at his residence, 83 Ea- 
ton-square ; he is succeeded by his elder son, Charles Robert Claude, now 
q- rad 
Sm Ricuarp Surroy, Bart.—We regret to announce the sudden death 
dence, Cambridge-bouse, Piccadilly, from disease of the heart. The de- 
merly Under-Secretary of State. He was born December 16, 1798, and 


when in his fourth year eucceeded to the baronetcy ou the death of his 
grandfather, Sir Richard Sutton, the first baronet. The deceased mar- 


He!+na, daughter of Colonel Sherlock. The late | onet was an ardent 
lover of the chase, and was well known to every +, or'smau in the mid- 


LrevT.-GENERAL Buer.—Lieut.Gen. F. W. Buller, vi Lanreatb, and 


tered the Army as Ensign in 1790, and io his early career saw much mili- 
tary service, although he did not share in the martial events of the Penin- 


te i . . the 25th July, 1810. Lieut.-Gen. Buller leaves issue three sons, and also 
ing of the play we hear the familiar voices of newsboys crying ‘‘ Extra! arrival two écnibens, who are the present Lady Poltimore and Mrs. Hulse, Ais 
eldest son and successor is Major-Gen. F. T. Buller, who married the Lady 


of asteamer!’’ which extra en being read at the breakfast-table conveys to 
Giltwood the horrifying intelligence that the ship Occident, which was the 
chief argosy of his fortunes, has been wrecked. Then Giltwood’s store is burned 
and notes are protested and there is a general disarray of his business rela- 
tions; but his ‘“‘ bench is not broken,” and the dénowment leaves him better off 
in a wordly way than ever before, thanks to a mysterious Attorney who kindly 
pays the Giltwood debts and settles a handsome property on Mrs. G. 


The impossibilities of the plot will not mach interfere with the success of this 
play, if the actors will be good enough to ‘*‘ keep probability in view,” in 
their make-up, manner, and declamation. 

Mrs. Hayne finds ample scope in the réle of the heroine for her special gifts, 
and she threw an intensity into her presentation which sometimes really moved 
the house, and sometimes I am sorry to say, distressed the critic. The melo- 
dramatic tendencies of the play need to be carefully toned down, and Mrs. 
Hayne owes it to her reputation and her talent to set an example of consistent 
good taste upon the stage. She can play the part of Mrs..Giltwood so ex- 
ceedingly well as to save the drama. Mr. Fisher gave her the best support ; 
his appearance was good, his acting excellent. It is a pleasure to praise an ac- 
tor who so evidently studies to deserve praise.—The other parts as I have 
hinted were not so well filled as they will be after a little more study, and with 
a little more care. 

That the play of ‘‘ False Pretences” just produced at Burton's is written in 
prose, there can be no doubt. Prose it is from beginning to end, and in the 
main the very prosiest of prose. 

The comedy, (so it is styled, and there are five acts of it !) the comedy pur. 

ports to give us a picture of New York society, and to be the production of a 
New Yorker. If the picture were true, all decent people would shun New York 
as the very Alsatia of vulgarity. Asaspecimen of dramatic art, ‘‘ False Pre- 
tences” is a curiosity. The plot of “ Il Trovatore” is a mere “ Simple Story” 
in comparison with this involved, inextricable, and indescribable confusion of 
passions, purposes, persons, and events. There is a banker who tinkers some- 
body’s will, and a young widow who thwarts the banker, and a negro servant 
who studies a family tree , and stands most of his time on one leg, and a young 
lawyer who is wronged and can’t right himself without the help of the widow, 
and a French barber in mint-candy coloured trowsers who delivers lectures and 
poisons half the city with perfumed waters, and a young American Sphinx 
who continually complains that nobody can understand him, and whom I 
therefore consider to be the most typical figure in the play. 

Then there is a Peter Funk who rides rough-shod over everybody, and Mr. 
Brown of Grace Church who seems in some mysterious way to be “ the very 
puise of the machine.” What happens, during the play, or why it happens, or 
to whom, the young American Sphinx aforementioned may know ; nobedy else 
can haye the faintest conception of it. 

There were a good many local allusions scattered throughout the piece, at 
which the audience chuckled. They did not chuckle, I am happy to say, at a 
foolish impertinence addressed to Mr. Thackeray, nor was much sensation 
caused by some ancient and musty squibs thrown into the vestibule of the Ope- 
ra House. 

The only good character in the piece is that of Mr. Berryman, (the repre- 
sentative of the illustrious Brown), which Mr. Burton had evidently studied 
from the life, and which he rendered with genuine humour, and a nice percep- 
tion of artistic truth. 

The only entertaining scene is that of a Fancy Ball, in which all the charac- 
ters are introduced by Mr. Berryman, with appropriate “ asides” to the audi- 
ence. An allusion to the statue of Justice, as descending from the City Hall, 
was received with a sympathy far from flattering to our Civic Fathers, and it 
is worth noting, perhaps, that the players who personated the two Napoleons 
were welcomed with special applause. 

On the whole, ‘‘ False Pretences” must be pronounced, I think, a singularly 





Agnes Percy, fourth daughter of Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland. 


Masor-GENERAL FREDK. Markxuam, C.B.—We regret to announce the 
death of Major-General Markham, C.B. The deceased General was in his 
50th year, and was the second son of Admiral John Markham, son of Dr. 
Markbam, Archbishop of York. He entered the army as ensign in the 
32d Regiment in May, 1824, and bad seen considerable service in North 
America and the East [ndies during his military career. He was with 
his regiment during the rebellion in Canada in 1837, and was wounded in 
four places at the action of St. Denis, Gen. Markham then accompanied 
the 32d Regiment to the East Indies, as Lieut.-Colonel, and served in the 
Punjaub cawpaigna in 1848-9. He also commanded the Second Infantry 
Brigade at the first and second siege operations before Mooltan, where he 
was wounded ; also a division at the action of Soorjkoond, where the ene- 
my’s position was carried and seven guns taken ; and the Bengal column 
at the storming and capture of the city of Mooltan, in Jan., 1849. The gal- 
lant deceased was also present at the surrender of the fort and garrison of 
Cheniote, and commanded a brigade at the battle of Goojerat. Soon after 
he was appointed Adjutant-General of the Royal forces in India, which 
appointment he held till he obtained his promotion as Major General. 
General Markham was then appointed to the command at Peshawur, but 
when witbin two days’ journey to assume his command he was recalled, 
in order to take the command of a division of the army in the Crimea. 
The gallant officer at once set out, and performed the journey to Calcatta 
in the unexampled space of 18 days during the hot season, and it was 
from the excessive fatigue of the journey that the seeds of bis fatal illness 
arose. Qo his arrival in the Crimea he took the command of the Second 
Division, previously commanded by Gen. Pennefather, and commanded 
that division at the last attack on the Redan. He was just able to see 
Sebastopol fall, when bis health became so precarious that he was ordered 
home. He arrived at Southampton on the 24th Oct., and, after a very 
glorious career in his profession, expired yesterday morning, (Nov. 21) 
to the extreme grief of his family connections, The deceased General 
was a Companion of the Order of the Bath, an aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, and also in the receipt of a pension for distinguished services, 

In Paris, —s Selden, Esq., formerly a distinguished member of the Bar 
of this city--At Hong Kong, of fever, Capt. F. Scudamore Stanhope, 59th 
Regt, fourth son of Sir Edwyn Scudamore Stanhope, Bart., of Holme Lacy, 
Herefordshire.—Rear-Admiral Thos. Jas. Prevost, aged 84.--At Colyton, De- 
vonshire, G. Eyre Powell, Commander R.N.--At Bognor, Sussex, in his 84th year, 
Sir Josias Stracy, Bart.— At Plymouth, Commr. J. Puleston, R.N.—At the Na- 
val ae Haslar, Lt.-Col. Thomas Graham, of the Ist Royal Regiment of 
Foot, who landed at Portsmouth invalided from the Crimea. The gallant de- 
ceased left his sick bed to lead on his men to the assault of the Redan, at Se- 
bastopol, on the 8th of September, by which exposure he incurred illness which 
has terminated fatally—In Camp, before Sebastopol, Lt.-Col. Tyler, 62nd 
Regt.— At Rustan Island, in the Bay of Honduras, of fever, —— Shepard, Esq., 
administering the government for her Britannic Majesty.—Atthe Camp, before 
Sebastopol, of bronchitis, Lt. F. G. Beauchamp, 7th Royal Fuasileers.—Sud- 
denly, Capt. Wm. Bourchier Molesworth, R.N., of Highgate.—At the Beacon, 
near Dartmouth, Capt. Justice, R.N.—-Sir John Robert Cave Browne Cave, 


Guzeratte, Lt.-Col. Duncan 4. Malcolm, Resident.—At Hillingdon, Sir Wil- 
liam M. M. Swinnerton Pilkington, Bart., of Butterton Hall, Staffordshire.— 
At Bognor, Sussex, in his 84th year, Sir Josiah Stracey, Bart.—At Brighton, 
John Hames, Esq., late Captain 24 Dragoon Guards.—At Therapia Hospital, 
First Lt. Curry, Royal Marines. This gallant young officer served with the 
Marine Battalion from their first landing in the Crimea. He commanded a 


10th Bart., of Stretton-en-le-Field, Derbyshire, in his 58th os emg Baroda, | 


September 18, has the following :—The Bremen brig Greta arrived on 
the 18th, in charge of Lieut. Gibson, of H. M.’s steamship Barracouta. 
The Greta was found in the Okhotsk Sea, about seven weeks ago, with 
280 Russians of the wrecked Diana’s crew, including a Prince of the 
blood. The prisoners were distributed as follows :—Barracouta, 80 ; 
Pique, 100; Spartan, 100.” Another account mentions that the Greta, 
when captured, was under American colours. 


AproinTMENTS.—Lieuts: A C Ballingall to the Po!yphemus; C Borland te 
the Sanspareil._Chaplains: Rev Josiah Thompson, of the Ji/ustrious, to be 
chaplain of the Royal Marine Infirmary at Portsmouth; Rev WS Davies to the 
Implacable; Rev J P Oliver to the Meander. 


Appotututents. 


The Hon. Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton, M.A., to be one of the Commis 
sioners for the Act for the government, &c., of the University of Oxford, in the 
room of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., resigned.—Mar- 
shal Pelissier, Commanding-in-Chief the French Army in the Crimea, to be a 
G.C.B.—Lady Cranworth to succeed Lady Canning, as the directress-in-chief 
of the establishment for supplying the army in the East with nurses.—Mr. J. 
Macquorn Rankin to be Professor of Mechanics and Civil Engineering at the 
University of Glasgow.—Francis Rice, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of New Branswick.—To be Inspectors of Coal Mines in Great Britain: 
J.J. Atkinson, Esq.; W. Alexander, Esq.; J. Hedley, Esq.; L. Brough, Esq.; 
T. Evans, Esq.; P. Higson, Esq.—Sir George Hamilton Seymour, G.C.B., to be 
a Privy Councillor.—Major-Gen. G. J. Harding, C.B., to be Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Island of Guernsey, in the room of Major-Gen. Knollys, resigned. 


Arniy. 
“ URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS.” 

Some scandal bas arisen from the frequency of applications for leave 
of absence made by officers of high rank in the Crimea. With the.obtuse- 
ness that has caused so much mischief, they appear to think that to fight 
heroically (as they all do) constitutes the whole of a soldier’s duty. They 
are properly rebuked by the followiog general order, issued to the Cri- 
mean army :— 


“ The Commander of the Forces has been much surprised at the nume- 
rous applications for leave of absence which have lately reached him from 
officers of all ranks in the army. 

* He has to remind them that they are still in the presence of a power- 
ful enemy ; moreover, that they bave duties to perform in camp not less 
important than those in the field; and that the iustructioa, discipline, 
and well-being of the troops are subjects which require the earnest atten- 
tion of all good soldiers.”’ —_ 

The following addressed to the Editor of the Times is also to the same 
point. 


Sir,—./propos of the desertions by leave from the army in the Crimea, 
I enclose you a letter from that mine of wisdom and patriotism, the Wei- 
lingtvu Despatches, that I lately stumbled on. It is curious at the pre- 
sen. time as indirectly affording a testimony to the value of newspaper 
comments on an army in the field from a quarter where we should least 
expect to find such an acknowledgment. You may consider it worth 
insertion, as it suggests a remedy for the evil complained of.—Your obedi- 
ent servant, Bera. 

** Santa Marinha, March 23, 1811. 

“ My dear Lord,—I assnre you that the departure of the general officers 
from the army was as much against my inclination, as their arrival in 
Eogland was iojurious to the public interests. I did everything in my 
power to prevail upon them not to go, but in vain; and I acknowledge 
that it has given me satisfaction to find that they bave been roughiy 
handled in the newspapers. The consequence of the absence of some of 
them has been that in the late operations I have been obliged to be gene- 
ral of cavalry and of the advanced guard, and the leader of two or three 
columns sometimes on the same day. I have requested Coloue! Torrens 
not to allow any general officer to come out in future who is not willing 
to declare that he has no private business to recall him to Eagland, and 
that he will remain with the army as long as it shall stay in the Penin- 
sula. “ Believe me, &c., “ Wellington. 

“ The Earl of Liverpool.” — 

Lt. Col. the Hon. Percy Herbert will succeed Sir R. Airey as Quarter- 
master-General of the British Army in the East. Col. Herbert served 
with the 43d in the last Caffre war, and as Assist. Quar. Mr. Gen. to the 
Second Division in the Crimea up to the time of his appointment to the 
very important place which he will now fill. Col. Herbert is a most zeal- 
ous and intelligent officer, and we believe that his appoiniment will be 
universally approved by the army.—It is reported that Major-Gen. Sir 
R. Airey, K.C.B., will, on his return to London, succeed Major-Gen. Freeth 
as Quar.-M.-Gen, at the Horse Guards. 


During the absence of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, GC.B., Briga- 
dier Gen. Cameron, C.B., will take command of the Highland Division ; 
and Col, Atherley, 92d Regt., will take command of the lst Brigade High- 
land Division.—T wo divisions of the British Swiss Legion, under Colonel 
Dickson, to the number of 1400 of all ranks, embarked at Portsmouth on 
the 18th ult., for Balaclava.—Lord Panmure intends to accept the services 
of acertain number of Militia regiments who may feel disp, ssed to volunteer 
for duty at the Cape of Good Hope.—Maj. Gen, Dickson, R.A., who be- 
haved so gallantly at Alma and Inkerman, has left town, en route for 
Kertch, to take command of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. 








More asout RirLe-SHot Cannon.—Mr. J. W. Cochran, of the United 
States, is now in this country superintending a series of experiments with 
his new rifle-shot for cannon. The shot is conical in form, having two 
epiral holes, which, diverging from the apex, are brought to the surface 
agaio at a point near the base. By this ingenious coutrivance, the shot, 
as it passes through the air, acquires a rotary motion, the same as would 
be imparted by rifling the cannon itself. There is also an arrangement 
at the base of the shot for stopping the windage. Mr. Cochran bas ap- 
plied the same principle to shot for the common musket, which, it is be- 
lieved, will prove as effective as the rifled barrel. The same gentleman 
has received orders from Government for a number of cannon-shot on a 
new principle, which secures uniformity in cooling by the use of a cone. 
The strength and beauty of the casting is greatly enhanced by this me- 
thod, and it is understood that it is to be applied universally in all our 
foundries.— English paper. _ 

sa feeves, Hoe. 13.—88th Ft; Lt Hamilton to be Capt b-p, v Grogan, 
who ret. 

Brevet.— Maj-Gen Sir W J Codrington, KCB, who has at present the local 
rank of Lieutenant-General in Turkey, to have the local rank of General in 
the Crimea and Turkey. Colonel Lord W Paulet, CB, Brigadier-General in 
Turkey, to have the local rank of Maj-Gen in Turkey. Col Cameron, CB, 42d 
Ft, Brig-Gen in Turkey, to have the local rank of Maj Gen. To be Colonels : 
Maj Woodford, Rifle Brigade; Capt and Bvt-Maj Morris, R A; Brvt-Maj Lake 
of Madras Engineers, for his services in defence of Kars, 

War Orrice, Nov. 16.—Grenadier Gds; Ens and Lt the Hon A Poulett to 
be Lt and Capt b-p, v Hon W Quin, who ret. Coldstream Gds; Ens and Lieut 
Whitshed to be Lt and Capt v?: v Drummond, died of his wounds. 1st Regt 
of Ft; Brvt-Lt-Col Going to be Lt-Col w-p, v Graham, dec; Brvt-Maj Marindin 
to be Maj w-p, v Going; Lt Brady to be Capt w-p, v Marindin; Lt Hurt to be 
Capt b-p, v Breedon, who ret. 7th Ft; Lt Twemlow, 64th I't, to be Capt b-p, 
v MacHenry, whose pro b p has been cancelled; Lt Jervoise to be Capt w-p, v 
Bvt-Lt-Col Turner, pro to the sub rank of Major, unaté, 19th ft; Lt Warbur- 
ton to be Capt w-p, v Bright, pro. 20th Ft; Lt Geraghty to be Adjt, v Padfield, 
pro. 30th Ft; Lieut Hill to be Capt w-p, v Brvt-Major Pakenham, promoted. 





battery, under Sir Colin Campbell, at Balaklava, and was senior Subaltern and 
Acting Adjutant to the Marine detachment in the battle of Inkermann.—At 
Hong Kong, Lieut. H. J. ps poy of H.M.S. Comus.—At Meerut, Bengal, 
W. Cameron, E-q., M.D., of H.M.’s 52d Light Infantry.—At Southsea, Alexan- 
der Lumsdale, Esq., Commander R.N.—At sea, on board the steamship Great 
Britain, John Longfield, Lieut. 89th Regt., on his way bome on sick leave of 
absence from the Crimea.—At Thorpe Constantine, aged 84, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Euphemia Inge, relict of W. Phillips Inge, Esq., and daughter of John, 
seventh Earl of Galloway.—Off Gough’s Island, on board the ship Kohinoor, on 
the voyage to Hong Kong, Bvt.-Lt.-Col. Boughey, 59th Regt. 











poor play. It panders to vulgar prejudices without sharply satirizing snobbish 


pretension, and so can neither edify the “lower ten” nor affect the “ upper.” | 


It is only fair to say that Mr. Burton's company did the best that could be done 
for the comedy. Nothing but the beauty of Miss Thorne and the great talent 
of Mr. Burton himself, I am eure, could have carried it to a second night. 

At Wallack’s, this week, we have had nothing new,though several things 
pleasant, the acting of that sterling company always continuing to make good 
plays delightful, and bad ones endurable.—There are not a few worthy peo; le 
in New York who yividly remember the talents and the attractions of Miss 
Laura Keene, and louk with a friendly concern upon her efforts to give us 
another capital dramatic company at the Metropolitan. I wish her all suc- 
cess. HAMILION., 


Navy. 


H. M.’s screw blockship 4jaz, 60, Capt. Warden, C.B., arrived at Spit- 


head from the Baltic, put into Christiansand on the 6th, and sailed for 
Portsmouth on the 8b ult. On arriving off Coristiausand, Norway, a 


| wreck was observed, whicb proved to be the Petre, French steam sloop- 
ot-war. Capt. Warden immediately offered the service of the Ajax, with 


her resources, to the commander, M. Arpin. Unfortunately a gale of 
Wind ensued, and on the 7th the Petred disappeared. All the officers 


(except the commander) and tbe crew, in all 89, were embarked in the 
Ajax, aud will be forwarded to Cherbourg. 


| Caprurep Crew or Tue Russtan Frigate “ Diana.”—The Friend o 
' China (published at Hong Koug) in an extra edition dated Tuesday, 


AC 


39th Ft; Brvt-Maj Hudson to be Maj b-p, v Herbert who ret; Lt Robeck to be 
| Capt b-p, v Hudson. 41st Ft; Lt Bheehy, 64th Ft, to be Capt w-p, v Lockhart, 
killed in action. 46th Ft; Lt Hon W Herbert to be Capt b-p, v Knapp, whose 
| pro b-p has been cancelled. 59th Ft;Lt Leyne to be Capt w-p, v Stanhope, 
dec. 62d Ft; Maj Ingall to be Lt-Col w-p, v Tyler, died of his wounds; Capt 
Rynd to be Maj wp, v Ingall; Lt Hughes to be Capt w-p, v Ryud; Lt Chand- 
ler, 10th Ft, to be Capt w-p, v Hughes, whose pro w-p has been cancelled. 
War-Orrice, Nov. 23.—Grenadier Gds; Lt and Capt Alexander to be Adjt, 
v Higginson, who resigns the Adjty only. Ovldstream Gds; Bvt-Col Sir G 
Boswall, Bart, h-p unatt, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Lord FitzRoy, who ex; Lt 
| and Capt and Brvt-Maj Hon Fielding, to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, v Brvt-Col 
| Boswall, who ret. 17th Ft; Lt Swire to be Capt b-p, v Croker, whoret. 22d 
| Ft; Capt Gammell,.63rd Ft, to be Capt, v Bouverie, whoex. 32d Ft; Lt Pat- 


Loss or A Frexca SLoop-or-War ; Crew SaveD BY A QuEEN’s Suip.— | terson to be Capt w-p, v Brvt-Maj Seward, dec. 59th Ft; Brvt-Maj Lodder to 


' be Maj w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Boughey, dec. To be Capts w-p: Lis Leyne, v 

' Lodder; and Kean, v Leyne, whose pro has been can. 63d Ft; Capt Bouverie, 
22d Ft, to be Capt, v Gammell, who ex; 68th Ft; Lt Cator to be Uapt w-p, v 
Brvt-Maj Somerville. 72d Ft; Maj Parke, to be Lt-Col b p, v Gaisfurd who ret; 
Capt The!lusson to be Maj b-p- Vv Parke; Lt Fieldea, to be Capt b-p, v Thellus- 
son. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; H Donald, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Mac- 
donald, pro. 

Banvar-—Col Gordon, on ret f-p, RI Engineers, to be Maj-Gen, the rank be- 
ing honorary only; Bvt-Col Storks, Brig-Gen in Turkey, t» have the local rank 
of Muj-Gen in the Bosphorus, at Scutari, and all the dependent ,,osts as far as 

| Smyrua, inclusive; A J Stewart, Gent, to have the rank of Acting Assist Surg 
' while serving with the Turkish Contingent. To be Aides-de Cauip to her Ma- 


f jesty, with the rank of Colonel in the Army in the East ludies: Li-Col Mayne, 


Bengal Army. 
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New Books. 


Fiora’s Dicrionary. By Mrs. E, W. Wirt. Baltimore. Lucas 
Brothers.—The approach of the holiday season is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of what are properly called boliday-books ; and surely never 
was the title more appropriately bestowed than on the superb quarto 
volume before us. It isat once Flora’s Dictionary, Gazetteer, Expounder, 
and Illustrator ; for it lays Botany and Poetry and Art under contribu- 
tion, and seasons the admixture with a current play of Fancy. The 
autbhoress—who is the widow of a former distinguished Attorney-General 
of the United States—has executed her task most lovingly and taste- 
fully ; but the embellishments of a work of this kind are of course its 
main attraction. These consist of sixty large and richly coloured plates 
of flowers and plante, including a charmingly designed title-page and an- 
other that may be called a presentation-page, both delicately printed in 
water-colours by the lately invented process. To these two we would 
invite particular attention; as also to the exquisitely designed borders 
that run through the whole work, engraved on wood by Messrs. J. W. 
Orr & Co., of this city. These, and the flower-pieces that occupy, through- 
oat, the column of each page vis-a-vis to the text are perfect gems of 
drawing and wood-cutting : and we should certainly pay a compliment to 
the artist employed in getting them up, if we did but kaow his name. 

Flora’s Dictionary will be, we presume, the boudoir-book of the sea- 
sen. It is for sale at Appleton’s. 


Mopern Piccrius. By George Wood. Boston. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—The title-page of these two volumes, by the author of “ Peter 
Schlemihl in America,” gives an insight into their contents. It stands 
thus : “ Modern Pilgrims ; showing the Improvements in Travels, and the 
Newest Methods of Reaching the Celestial City ;” and a pretty bold un- 
dertaking it was, to adapt John Bunyan to this age and to the scenes and 
personages around us. We cannot congratulate the aspiring imitator on 
perfect success. In the atiempt to amalgamate the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the pure allegory with those of the religious novel of the day, he 
has fallen between two stools. For the former he lacks both force and 
imagination ; he cannot lift you up and sustain you in this difficult re- 
gion of intellectual romance—if we may so call it—in which an exceed- 
ingly rare number of writers have achieved immortal renown. These 
modern pilgrims, in their progress from the Fifth Avenue to the River 
Jordan, are consequently clad but once in a while, and then very scap- 
tily, in allegorical attributes. 

Viewed otherwise, the book consists of a series of attacks on a variety 
of systemu aud creeds and sections and persons, who and which have oc- 
eupied or are occupying the attention of the religious and philosophical 
world. The points to which the greatest space is devoted are Puseyism, 
Bpiscopacy, as pushed to extremes, Fourierism, and the darker tenets and 
practices of the Romish Church. In handling some of these, Mr. Wood 
shows much bitterness and a tendency to exaggeration ; sometimes, as in 
his continuous exposure of the hollowness of mere fashionable life, he does 
but harp upon strings that have been played upon a thousand times. It 
would cost us more room and more time than we can afford, were we to 
attempt to draw the line between the truth and the prejudice that is inter- 
mixed with his vast variety of material ; and moreover, were we to do 80, 
every reader would still be biassed in his conclusions by the tenour of his 
own peculiar views. On the whole, we cannot doubt that these two vo- 
lames will draw down upon them a large amount of severe criticism, and 
will only meet with partial admirers. When discussed at length, it will 
searcely escape observation, that the merit which consists alone in disco- 
vering and eschewing successively the errors that lie thickly around us, 
searcely warrants the final award—‘ Well done! good and faithful 
servant.” 


BioaRraruies or THE Heroes or History: Ovivaer Cromwaii. Edited 
by the Rev. F. L. Hawks, D.D. New York. J. S. Dickerson.—A fair 
duodecimo of 330 pages, containing a concise account of the leading 
events, personal and historical, in the career of the famous Lord Protec- 
tor, and an estimate of his many-sided character, impartial in the main. 
Onallenging no particular remark on the score of research or other distin- 
guishing qualities, we should gladly pass it over without further word, 
did not justice compel us to say that the faulty and common-place style 
leads to the inference that the popular Editor has had no hand in it, be- 
yond placing his name in the title page. It is about time that some- 
body, versed in philology, gave a definition of “ editing,” more com- 
prehensive than that of Noah Webster. He says, inter alia, that it is 
“to prepare a book or paper for the public eye, by writing, correcting, or 
seleoting the matter.” We cannot, in this case, be indebted to the nomi- 
nal Editor for either of these processes. 


Hmrory or THe Reies or Pattie tax Seconn, Kine ov Sram. By 
W.H. Prescott. Vols. I. and II. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co.— 
This anxiously expected work has already appeared in London, and we 
are sure that our readers will be glad to see a notice of it, from one of the 
best literary eritics. . 


Mr. Prescott has extracted from a mass of documentary evidence, dis- 
persed through the various libraries of Europe, materials for reconstruct- 
ing in great part, the history of Philip the Second. The character of that 
monarch, which f .s fallen as often into the bands of the romanoist as into 
those of the critic, is now presented fairly and clearly. We are not yet 
in asion of the writer’s summary view, for his work is unfinished, but 
the story of Philip’s life, from his birth to the death of his son, suffices to 
illustrate his human qualities, not less than those qualities not entirely 
human, which he imbibed from the preachings of the Holy Roman Church. 
He, like bis predecessor, bequeathed a memory over which libellers and 
eulogists long disputed ; he was parodied and idealised ; and inevitably 
80, because he contended with as much force as cruelty against one vast 
party, and in favour of another. It was natural that the Papal ehampion 
should be aspersed as the Protestant scourge. 

With an obvious desire to arbitrate between the factions of bistory and 
to place an European name as far from libel as from flattery, Mr. Pres- 
eott has not found it possible to introduce many softening tints into his 
picture. The shadows predominate: bigotry, inhumanity, selfishness, a 
eontempt for the natural affections, political faithlessness, and an Asiatic 
indifference to, human suffering. Panegyrists ascribe to him the exalta- 
tion of Spain, which under his government, attained her height of glory ; 
but he bequeathed an empire diminished, divided, corrupted, which had 
lost at once its prestige and its integrity. Charles the Fifth, viewed in 
comparison with this sombre king, presents a more astonishing figure. He 
was not the ally of so many royal houses ; he accredited no Duke of Alva 
to emulate a Tartar viceroy ; he equipped no armada to ravage England, 
but he ruled his immense dominions with vigour and policy ; he was the 
Virtual, before he was the titular soie sovereign of Spain ; he gained the 

an crown ; bis generals conquered two vast Western empires ; and 
though in rivalry with him, other princes rose to prove that the sway of 
Burope wasin future to be divided, Charles stood at the head of the Ca- 
tholic dynasties, their champion against Sulyman and against the Luthe- 
ran League. His successes at Muhiberg and Pavia are, indeed, balanced 
by his failure at Metz, and his capitulation at Passau. With the brilliance 
of his earlier career was ignomin ws contrasted his relapse into super- 
atition and gluttony ; yet the Fifth Charles will ever be ranked among 
gteat polilicians and conquerors. For his son, a similar, but not an 
equal eminence is to be claimed. He found Spain mighty, and left her 
degraded and reduced. He lost a kingdom in the Netherlands, and a 
avy in the Spanish sea. Spain, after his death, was hurried speedily and 
Violently through the stages of her long decline. When the successor of 
Charles acquired his throne, he had not, like Charles, to subjugate Mexico 
and Peru ; he had not to inspire and encourage those desperate warriors 
who plundered for Spanish treasuries the riches of Zacatecas and Potosi. 
€ bad not to form the army which conquered at Pavia; he had not to 
found the navy which rode the waters of the East and West as- 
*endant everywhere except in the narrow seas; he had not to teach 
the martial Ottoman nation that there existed a Power whiche 





repel its fury. He was related, by his first marriage, to Portugal, and 
by bis second to England. In Italy his Neapolitan, Sicilian, aod Lem- 
bard territories give him an influence almost supreme. Castile, Arragon, 
and Granada, which, when his father began to reign, were separate and 
dangerous states, were now provinces of a consolidated empire. 

In addition to these advantages, Philip enjoyed others in the internal 
condition of hisempire. He wasa Casar, nota kingin council. The de- 
pendencies of Spain were governed by Spanish viceroys; in Spain itself 
the power of the nobles was extinct ; the laws were edicts ; its legislator 
was the monarch alone. At Villalar the authority of the Commons had 
disappeared. Even the Netherlands, though jealous of their ancient in- 
stitutions, “ consented to supply the necessities of the crown by a tax 
larger than the revenues of America.” 

Such was the’ position of Philip when he ascended the Spanish throne. 
Nevertheless, his reign was disturbed by numerous dangers, and marked 
by numerous disgraces. Parallel with almost its entire course is traced 
the conflict with the Netherlands, exasperated by his policy, and irrecon- 
cileably alienated by the atrocities of the Duke of Alva. Philip avowed 
as his leading principle the inviolability and universality of the Papal 
power ; yet he was so unfortunate at the very commencement of his reign, 
as to engage in a war with the Pope, who, though his temporal forces were 
routed in every engagement, was still able to bring the Spanish com- 
mander upon his knees, sueing for forgiveness, and confessing an act of 
treason against the Church. 

Thus, though successful in a military point of view, Philip had been 
forced into an attitude of humility. The victories of St. Quentin, and of 
Gravelines came, however, to enhance the military renown of Spain, and 
the King erected, as the first trophy of his reign, the magnificent palace 
of the Escurial. 

Mr. Prescott’s history has been written in good faith, and with admira- 
ble art. It brings together a profusion of original materials, collected 
from the principal libraries of Europe, avd patiently and skilfally ana- 
lysed. The whole narrative of the reformation and revolt in the Nether- 
lands, of the Norman crusade against the orders of Christian chivalry, of 
the English episode in Philip’s career, of his domestic policy, and of his 
family life, required to be illustrated by new evidence ; but this evidence 
lay in public and private collections of ancient date, involved with masses 
of irrelevant annals, and it was a work of great labour to extract and ar- 
range it. All this portion of his task Mr. Prescott has completed with as 
much ingenuity as diligence. But, and every one knows this—he is 
more than a superior compiler. He bas a style of his own, and it isa vigo- 
rous, pointed, and pictorial style, exactly suited to a historian of the high- 
est Class. 

The reader who may be tempted to study, in this masterly. narrative, 
the history of Philip the Second, bas probably studied other subjects in 
other of Mr. Prescott’s works. Therefore, he does not want to know what 
Mr. Prescott’s general manner is: it will content him to learn that the 
story of Philip contains as much grapbic matter, colours as bright, anec- 
dotes as pleasant, criticism as sound, historical views as broad and lumi- 
nous, as the story of Ferdinand and Isabella. It is the book to sustain a 
a to increase it. 

e will quote three passages, to illustrate the variety of Mr. Pres- 
cott’s style. The first is a battle-scene from the narrative of the Siege 
of Malta. The Turks have given the assault : 

“Two mortars were mounted on the rampart. Bat, through some mis- 
management, they were not worked; and the assailants were allowed 
to reach the foot of the bastion, which they prepared to carry by esca- 
lade. Applying their ladders, they speedily began to mount, when they 
were assailed by showers of stones, hand-grenades, and combustibles of 
various kinds; while huge fragments of rock were rolled over the para- 
pet, crushing men and ladders, and scattering them in ruin below. The 
ramparts were covered with knights and soldiers, among whom the state- 
ly form of Antonio de Zanoguerra, the commander of the post, was con- 
spicuous, towering above his comrades, and cheering them on to the 
fight. Meantime the assailants, mustering like a swarm of hornets to the 
attack, were soon seen replacing the broken ladders, and again clamber- 
ing up the walls. The leading files were pushed upward by those below ; 
yet scarcely had the bold adventurers risen above the parapet, when 
they were pierced by the pikes of the soldiers, or strack down by the 
swords and battle-axes of the knights. At this crisis, a spark unfortu- 
nately falling into the magazine of combustibles, it took fire, and blew 
up with a terrible explosion, killing or maiming numbers of the garri- 
son, and rolling volumes of blinding smoke along the bastion. The be- 
siegers profited by the confusion to gain a footing on the ramparts ; and, 
when the clouds of vapour began to dissipate, the garrison were aston- 
ished to find their enemies at their side, and a number of small banners, 
such as the Turks usually bore into the fight, planted on the walls. The 
contest now raged fiercer than ever, as the parties fought on more equal 
terms ;—the Mussulmans smarting under their wounds, and the Chris- 
tians fired with the recollection of St. Elmo, and the desire of avenging 
their slaughtered brethren. The struggle continued long after the sun, 
rising high in the heavens, poured down a flood of heat on the comba- 
tants; and the garrison, pressed by superior numbers, weary and faint 
with wounds, were hardly able to keep their footing on the slipper 
ground, saturated with their own blood and that of their enemies. Still 
the cheering battle-cry of St. John rose in the air; and their brave 
leader, Zanoguerra, at the head of his knights, was to be seen in the 
thickest of the fight. There, too, was Brother Robert, an ecclesiastic 
of the order, with a sword in one hand and a crucifix in the other, though 
wounded himself, rashing among the ranks, and exhorting the men ‘ to 
fight for the faith of Jesus Christ, and to die in its defence.’ ”’ 


Secondly, a portrait of Queen Isabella, Philip’s third wife, and a 
glimpse of her nuptials :— 


“ It was the first time that Isabella had seen her destined lord. She 
now gazed on him so intently, that he good-humouredly asked her if 
‘she were looking to see if he had any gray hairs in his head?’ The 
bluntness of the question somewhat disconcerted her. Philip’s age was 
not much less than that at which the first gray hairs made their appear- 
ance on his father’s temples. Yet the discrepancy between the ages of 
the parties in the present instance was not greater than often happens 
in a royal union. Isabella was in her fifteenth year, and Philip ia his 
thirty-fourth. 

** From all accounts, the lady’s youth was her least recommendation. 
‘ Elizabeth de Valois,’ says Brantome, who knew her well, ‘ was a true 
daughter of France,—discreet, witty, beautiful, and good, if ever woman 
was so.’ She was well made, and tall ofstature, and on this account the more 
admired in Spain, where the women are rarely above the middle height. 
Her eyes were dark, and her luxuriant tresses, of the same dark colour, 
shaded features that were delicately fair. There was sweetness mingled 
with dignity in her deportment, in which Castilian stateliness seemed to 
be happily tempered by the vivacity of her own nation. 

“ For some weeks, during which the sovereigns remained iu the capital, 
there was a general jubilee. All the national games of Spain were ex- 
hibited to the young queen ; the bull-fight, the Moorish sport of the canas, 
or tilt of reeds, and tournaments on horseback and on foot, in both of 
which Philip often showed himself armed cap-a-pie in the lists, and did 
his devoir in the presence of his fair bride, as became a loyal knight. 
Another show, which might have been better observed for a less joyous 
occasion, was exhibited to Isabella. As the court and the cortes were 
drawn together in Toledo, the Holy Office took the occasion to celebrate 
an auto de fé, which, from the number of the victims and quality of the 
spectators, was the most imposing spectacle of the kind ever witnessed in 
that capital. 

“ Tf Isabella was not a scholar, like Mary, she at least was well in- 
structed for the time, and was fond of reading, especially poetry. She 
had a ready apprehension, and learned in a short time to speak the Castilian 
with tolerable fluency, while there was something pleasing in her foreign 
accent, that made her prouunciation the more interesting. She accom- 
modated herself so well to the usages of her adopted nation, that she soon 
won the hearts of the Spaniards. ‘ No queen of Castile,’ says the loyal 
Brantome, ‘ with due deference to Isabella the Catholic, was ever so po- 
pular in the country.” When she went abroad, it was usually with her 
face uncovered, after the manner of her countrywomen. The press was 
always great around her whenever she appeared in pablic, and happy 
was the man who could approach so near as to get a glimpse of her beau- 
tiful countenance.” 


Mr. Prescott elaborately investigates the tragedy of the death of Don 
Carlos and of Isabella, clearing it of much false romance, bat leaving it 


still enveloped in mystery. The behaviour of the Prince during his short 
captivity was that of a madman :— 


“ The mental excitement under which he laboured, combined with the 
want of air and exercise, produced its natural effect on his health. Every 
day he became more emaciated ; while the fever which had ao long preyed 


| on his constitution now burned in his veins with greater fary than ever. 
| To allay the intolerable heat, he resorted to such desperate expedients 
ould as seemed to intimate, says the Papal nuncio, that, if debarred from laying 


= 
= 


violent hands on himself, he would accomplish the same end in a slower 
way, but not less sure, He deluged the floor with water, not a little to 
the inconvenience of the companions of his prison, and walked about for 
hours half naked, with bare feet, on the cold pavement. He caused a 
warming-pan filled with ice and snow to be introduced several times in a 
night into his bed, and let it remain there for hours together. As if this 
were not enough he would galph down such draughts of snow-water as 
distance any achievement on record in the annals of bydropathy. He 
pursued the same mad course in what he eat. He would abstain from 
food an incredible number of days, and then, indulging in proportion to 
his former abstinence, would devour a pastry of four partridges, with all 


th te, at a sitti ashing j i 
ihe pean 8 & sitting, Washing it down with three gallons or more of 


These and other circumstances, encoura 
stories, of which the following, though no 
the most curious. Philip, 
of his son :— 


“To this the king replied, that, though his feelings moved hi - 
low the suggestion of his ministers, his ‘seenstieds wand not cane 
He could not think that he should consult the good of bis people by pla- 
cing over them @ monarch so vicious in his disposition, and so fierce and 
sanguinary in his temper, as Carlos. However agonising it might be to 
his feelings as a father, he must allow the law to take its course. Yet, 
after all, he said, it might not be necessary to proceed to this extremity. 
The prince’s health was in so critical a state, that it was only necessary 
to relax the precautions in regard to his diet, and his excesses would 
soon conduct him to the tomb! One point ouly was essential, that he 
should be so well advised of his situation that he should be willing to 
confess, and make his peace with Heaven before he died. This was the 
ag proof of love which he could give to his son and to the Spanish 
nation. 

“ Ray Gomez and Espinosa both of them informed from this singular 
ebullition of parental tenderness, that they could not further the real in- 
tentions of the king better than by expediting as much as possible the 
death of Carlos. Ruy Gomez accordingly communicated his views to 
Olivares, the prince’s physician. This he did in such an ambiguous and 
mysterious phrase, as, while it intimated his meaning, might serve to veil 
the enormity of the crime from the eyes of the party who was to perpe- 
trate it. Noman was more competent to this delicate task than the 
prince of Eboli, bred from bis youth in courts, and trained to a life of dis- 
simulation. Olivares readily comprehended the drift of bis discourse,— 
that the thing required of him was to dispose of the prisoner, in such a 
way that his death should appear natural, and that the honour of the 
king should not be compromised. He raised no scruples, but readily sig- 
nified his willingness faithfully to execute the will of his sovereign, Ua- 
der these circumstances, on the twentieth of July, a purgative dose was 
administered to the unsuspecting patient, who, as may be imagined, ra- 
pidly grew worse. It was a consolation to his father, that when advised 
of his danger, Carlos consented to receive his confessor. Thas, though 
the body perished, the soul was saved.” 


ged the propagation of various 
f t the most credible, is one of 
it was said, had been exhorted to spare the life 





“ HIAWATHA” AND “ KALEWALA.” 
From the National Intelligencer, Now. 29. 


Messrs. Epirors: Of all charges that cau be made against gn author, 
the gravest is that of plagiarism. It is the same in its bearing on his cha- 
racter asa man, not alone as an author, as forgery; for an author has 
not only a /iterary interest in his work—it is his stock in trade; and to 
take the work of another’s faculties and publish it as his own, is nothing 
less than falsehood and dishonesty. It will be at once seen that such a 
charge ehould not be made without sufficient evidence to support it. The 
man against whom such a charge is sustained must forever be excluded 
the society of honourable men, while among the literary one single in- 
stance ruins all bis other work. He must be like Cwsar’s wife, “ above 
suspicion.” 
hese remarks are suggested by a communication in The Intelligencer 
of the 26th instant, seeking to establish a similarity between the Kalewala 
of Finland and Mr. Longfellow’s new Indian epic, Hiawatha. The gist of 
the communication is contained in its concluding sentence—The Indian 
Epic (Hiawatha) is an imitation—net a creation. 

Now, it may be first stated that we should come to such an inquiry 
with the conviction of a very strong antecedent improbability of Long- 
fellow’s having imitated in any unlawful way a national epic of any 
great poem, viewed only as a'matter of policy. T.C.P.is mistaken ia 
suggesting, at the outset of his letter that few of us bave “ heard of, much 
less read,” the Finnish p2em ; and, especially in the neighbourhood where 
Longfellow besides, to plagiarize from such a poem would be suicide. 
It is familiar that there isa large number of gentlemen in that vicinity 
whose constant employment is to collect the scriptures and epics of ail 
nations. Longfellow would be sinning in the clear daylight of Ticknor’s 
superb library and in the very atmosphere of Emerson, from whom it is 
known that no pearl of thought can lie so deep in any language, living 
or dead, but he 
“ The seeker of the stone, 

Living gem of Solomon,” 


will find it. There are a dozen men at Cambridge who would deteet it 
instantly. Let us see, then, what evidence there is that Longfellow has 
ventured on such perilous tricks: has “ transferred the entire form, spi- 
rit and many of the most striking incidents of the old Finnish epie to the 
North American Indians.” 

Now, T. C. P. has given us no evidence of this in his article, and should 
not have made the charge without giving it. He quotes from the pre- 
ludes of the two poems; but, with the exception of the identity of form, 
of which, as a ground for such a charge, I shall say more presently, there 
is no relationship between them. Both of them are modelled, as the 
should be, on the style which the minnesingersa and minstrels of all lands 
have always used—a precedent to which the Kalewala is also indebted, 
as any one may see by reading the Icelandic Sagas or Gemund’s Edda. 
The minstrel only repeats the half mythic sources of the events he cele- 
brates, which usually are in the end ascribed to some mysterious com- 
munings with forests, birds, and animals. Let any one take the passages 
from the two poems cited by T. C. P. and he will see that the only simi- 
larity is in the form. The spirit must have some identity, because both 
begin a song of past traditions and heroic achievements; but they have 
no more resemblance to each other than both have to the Argonautics of 
Orpheus or the ancient German Heldenbach or Book of Heroes. 

. C, P. finds that Wainamoinen resembles in his birth, mission, and de- 
parture, Hiawatha. That is not Longfellow’s fault. Because similar le- 
gends arise in Finland and America, of a person of miraculous birth who 
came to benefit mankind in the way they think best, is no reason why a 
poet should be accused of imitation, because that does not restrain his 
use of the tradition as he finds it. We might as well acouse the Finnish 
epic of having plagiarized from the history of Moses, who benefited Israel 
and went to the top of Pisgah, and was no more heard of; or Elijah, who 
did the same, and was said to have been translated ; or of Hector, or 
Achilles. Because there is a resemblance between the Latin myth of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, and that of the Noachian deluge, did Ovid neces- 
sarily borrow from, or eversee the Pentateuch? It only shows that man 
has a common nature in every sense. And the real value of national 
epics, that there never was one written true to the legends and myths it 
celebrated which did not resemble in many respects all the rest. 

The only incident which T. C. P. places beside another with directness 
is the similarity of the departare of Hiawatha and Wainamoinen. The 
passage in which the story of the latter is told is left under cover of the 
German ; but, lest some one ignorant of that tongue should imagine that 
there was more in the statement than there is, I will give a hasty trans- 
lation of the two verses, and then give the passage from Hiawatha : 

“ The sails, filled by the rushing wind, 
Bear forth the aged Wainamdinen, 
In the boat well-bound with copper, 
In the boat so taut and covered, 
Up where the highest land-streak stretches, 
Up where the lowest heaven descendeth ; 


Where the boat seems held between them, 

In the boat that uP there pauses. 

Yet he behind doth leave the harp— 

Leaves sweet music in Suomi, 

Singing to people ever happy, 

The sweet song of Saomi’s children.” 
Here is the description of Hiawatha’s departure : 


“ On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing ; 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it ‘ Westward! westward |’ 
And with speed it darted forward. 





And the evening sun descending 
Set the clonds on iire with redness, 
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Burned the broad sky, like a prairie ; 
Left it upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Bailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the foe ge vapours, 
Bailed into the dusk of evening. 


And the le from the margin 
Watched hin { doating, nar sinkiag, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of eplendour, 

Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the new moon, slowly, slowly 
Siaking in the purple distance.” 

Mow, I confess I cannot see that there is anything in common here ez- 
eept that both went off in a boat; and really, unless T. C. P. bas come 
better reason, for accusing Longfellow of plagiariem than that, it is dig- 
ging in a very bard soil for a stone to cast at him. In fact, it 
absard 


A casual reader might, however, be deeeived in one respect by the 
eitations made in this article of your Pennsylvania correspondent, name- 
ly, the form or rythm of the two is alike; and on reading them over 
swiftly one is apt to suppose a similarity which lies no deeper than the 
mechanical part of the poem. But a similarity of form or style is 
no pla iarism. Because Goethe’s Hermano and Dorothea, or Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline, and several modern English poems, are written in hex- 
ameters, are they servile imitators of the Greek poets who introduced 
that measure? There are only a definite number of metres, in which a 

t can write, aud nearly every poct of standing bas written something 

every one of these meires; and to say that thus to have the form of 
another poem is evidence of plagiarism is an unworthy thing for o man 
of sense to say. It would place under the ban every poet except the 
earliest. . 

In the present instance it was highly proper that Mr. Longfellow 
should have adopted the style which grew probably from that of the 
minnesingers of Germany and the southern minstrels, in which so many 
legends are well told which bear the same relation to their nation as 
Hiawatha to ours. It is, besides, the most agreeable style for a long 
poem. There can properly be no plagiarism except of ideas or tllus- 
trations. 

It is the fate of a great and popular writer, when all other means of 
ousting him from his throne fail, to get up the charge of plagiarism. It 
is the famed poudre de succession of literature. Indeed it has now be- 
come a sort of sure sigo of the one in advance. Volumes have been writ- 
ten to show that Shakespeare was a plagiarist ; that Goethe was; and in 
our own country the most original thinker of our time, R. W. Emerson, 
was greeted with strained comparisons with Carlyle and some German 
writers. Nothing more exactly attests the position of Longfellow and 
Bmerson in our literature. The charge is not new to him. Many of us 
remember how fiercely the same charge was made when the “ Voices of 
the Night” and the “ Spanish Student” were published by Edgar A. 
Poe, who, with an equal native poetic in sense, tried to drag down Long- 
fellow to his level by the charge, rather than attain, by patient devotion 
and culture, to say nothing of common morality, the height which al- 
ways baunted bim as the one he might have reached. Io his case it re- 
sulted in the discovery that Poe bimself had strongly imitated in his 
“ Raven” a poem called the “ Bird of the Dream.” None, it is said, so 
loudly cry with the crowd “stop thief!” as the man who has the stolen 
watch in his pocket. Ww. D.C. 

Washington, Nov. 27, 1855. 


CLOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Phe Paris Exhibition was closed this day amid the pomp and selemnity 
befitting the occasion, and worthy of the exalted personages who presided 
at the ceremony. The contrast between the openiog of this campaign, 
where art and industry were to contend for superiority on so noble a field, 
and its termination, was striking indeed. 

It had been announced that the doors for the admission of the public 
would be opened precisely at 10 o’clock, and closed at 11. The announce- 
ment was realised with the strictest punctuality, and. it is hardly neces- 
gary to say, that arrangements were made so as to prevent the slightest 
confusion. The cards issued to the public bore on oue side a plan of the 
Exhibition internally and externally. The doors were indicated by num- 
bers, by which each class of spectators were to enter, and every one was 
able to ascertain at a glance the particular point by which he was to 
enter, and even the part of the building to which be was destined. By 
this distribution all mistake was avoided; there was hardly a moment’s 
delay at any of the gates, and not even the appearance of confusion either 
among those who came in carriages or on foot. The approaches to the 
building were kept free by detachments of military and squads of police, 
and the immense crowd flowed on in an uninterrupted stream. The 
weather, though cold, was fine, and though a thin mist prevailed during 
the early part of the day, the sun shone sufficiently to impart still greater 
animation to the scene. 

The external fogade of the Palace was decorated with panoplies and 
eecutcheons bearing the Imperial arms, and surmounted with flags of all 
nations. In the interior the coup d’ail was imposing. Opposite to the 
grand entrance, by the avenue of the Champs Elysées, to the nave of 
the building the imperial Throne was erected. Uacer a lofty and gor- 
geous canopy of rich crimson velvet, supported by pillars on each side, 
with the Imperial eagle with outstretched wings on the top, and sur- 
mounted by an Imperial crown, four fauteuils stood on a platform, raised 
five steps from the estrade, and covered with a carpet of the same rich 
colour asthe drapery. The two central ones, higher than the others, 
were destined for the Emperor and Empress, To the left of Her Majesty 
was placed a fauteuil intended for the Dake of Cambridge, and to the 
left of that another for the Princess Mathilde. On the right of the Em- 
peror, and close to his throne, was the fauteuil of Prince Jerome, and to 
the right of that the one to be occupied by Prince Napoleon. At about 
6 or 8 feet from the throne, to the right and left, were series of benches 
covered with velvet. They were destined for the ladies ia waiting of the 
Empress, the officers of the household not immediately on duty, &. On 
both sides of the throne benches were placed for the whole of the great 
bodies of the State, such as the Senate, the Legislative Corps, and the 
Council of State, the Grand Officers of the Legion of Honour, &&. Ina 
word, all the various bodies, civil, military, and clerieal, had their places 
allotted to them in the spectacle. 

Along the wall to the right aud left of the throne were hung the pic- 
tures of the artists who have obtained medals of honour. On the right 
might be perceived the Smala and Judith of Horace Vernet, the Battle 
of the Cimbri, of M. Decamps ; tbe Triumph of Trajan, the Massacre of 
Chios, and the Medea, of M. de Lazroix, and the Taking of Jerusalem, of 
M. Heim ; and on the left were placed the Apotheosis of Homer, of M. 
Ingres ; and eome otber equally distinguished productions. In front of 
the throne, and at both extremities of the nave, benches richly decorated 
were prepared for the exhibitors who had received medals, In the upper 

leries running round the building, the spaces between the pillars were 
ormed into compartments, with a beautiful lustre suspended io the cen- 
tre between the pillars, and all decorated with beautiful tapestry. Im- 
mediately under the galleries a vast amphitheatre was constructed, ea- 
tending the whole length of the building, and with seats for at least 
30,000 persohs. The whole of the space allotted for the spectators was 
filled long before 11 o’clock; and the only parts vacant were those which 
were to be filled by the members of the Imperial household, and the other 
persons in attendance ou their Majesties. Immediately above the throne 
the orchestra occupied fuur of the largest compartments of the gallery. 

Precisely at 12 o’clock a salvo of artillery aunounced that the Imperial 
cortége quitied the Palace of the Tuileries. It was composed of two 
squadrons of Guides, preceded by their band, the carriages of the Prin- 
cess Mathilde and suite, Prioce Napoleon aud suite, the Chamberlains, 
Prefect of the Palace, the Emperor’s Aide-de camps, the Aide-de camps 
of the Duke of Cambridge, the Ladies of Honour of the Empress, the dig- 

nitaries of the Palace, &c. Then came the Emperor and Empress in the 
state carriage, with the Grand Marshal of the Palace and the Grand Mis- 
treas of the Empress’s Household. Ona the right rode the General com 
manding the National Guard of Paris, and oa the left the Commandant 
of the Cent Gardes. &c. The Imperial carriage was followed by the or- 


throne was raised, the vast assemblage stood up uncovered, and received 
His Majesty with the loudest acclamations. The Emperor led the Em- 
press to the throne, and both stood for some time acknowledging the salu- 
tations of the multitude. 

The Emperor wore his usual dress, that of a General of Division, with 
the cordon and star of the Legion of Hovour. The Empress was richly 
dressed, and wore a magnificent diadem of diamonds. She looked better 
than for some time past, though still pale. She appeared in good spi- 
rits, and chatted occasionally with the Dake of Cambridge, who, dressed 
in military uniform, with the grand cordon and star of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, sat beside her. The moment their Majesties made their appearance 
the vast orchestra overhead strack up the air “ Vive /’Empereur!”’ and, 
as after the first burst of acclamation, the voices of the multitude were 
hushed, the effect of the music from eo many performers, vocal and in- 
strumental, was magnificent indeed. When this performance was con- 
cluded Prince Napoleon descended from his fauteut!, advanced to the 
foot of the throne, and (their Majesties, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, and Prince Jerome standinog,) read the report of the Impe- 
rial Commission on the progress and close of the Exhibition. During the 
reading, which occupied about three quarters of an hour, the Em- 
peror once or twice whispered to the Empress, evidently wishing her to 
be seated, but htr Majesty, who did not feel fatigued, continued standing. 
Prince Napoleon then read a report, of whieh tha followiag is the sub- 
stance. He alluded to the difficulties which first beset the Exhibition, 
and the subsequent great concourse of strangers from every part of the 
globe, and its final success. The report then sums up the labours of the 
jury, the harmony which pervaded those labours, the number of medals 
awarded, and concludes with expressing thauks for the support the Prince 
received from the enlightened men attached to it. 

The Emperor replied as follows :— 


“ Gentlemen,—The Exhibition, which is abont to close, offers a grand 
spectacle to the world. During a serious war, from all points of the uni- 
verse, the men moat distinguished in sciences, arts, and industry, have 
flocked to Paris to exhibit their productions. That concourse, under such 
circumstances, is owing, I trust, to that general conviction that the war, 
thus undertaken, only menaced those who had provoked ii, that it was 
prosecuted in the interest of all, and that Europe, so far from seeing in 
it a danger for the future, considers it rather as a pledge of independence 
and security. Nevertheless, at the sight of so many woaders exposed be- 
fore our eyes, the first impression felt is a desire of peace. Peace alone, 
in fact, can develope still more those remarkable proluctions of humaa 
intelligence. You must accordingly all desire as I do the speedy conclu- 
sion of a durable peace. 

But io order to be durable, it mast distinc!ly solve the question which 
caused the war to be undertaken. That it may be epeedily concluded, 
Europe must declare itself, for without the pressure of geaeral opinion, 
struggles between great Powers threaten to be prolonged ; whilst, oa the 
contrary, if Europe once determined on declaring who is right and who 
is wrong, it will be a great step made towards tue solation. At the pre- 
seat period of civilization the successes of armies, however brilliant they 
may be, are only temporary, and it is definitively public opiatoa that al- 
was gains the last victory. You, then, who all beli»ve that the progress 
of the agriculture, industry, and commerce of one: ‘ioa contributes to 
the weifare of all the others, and that the more mutun: ~elations are mal- 
tiplied, and the more national prejudices tead to dis. ear, tell your 
fellow citizens on your return to your country, that Fraue bas no hatred 
for any nation, and that she sym»athises with all those woo wish, as she 
does, for the triumph of right and justice. Tell them that, +! th y desire 
peace, they must openly express wishes either for or agaius us, ‘ur, amid 
a grave European conflict, indifference is a bad calculation a. | silence an 
error. As for us, who are allied for the triumph of a great cause—let 
us manufacture arms, without any abatemeut of our industry or labour— 
let us be great by the arts of peace as we are by those of war—let us be 
strong by our union, and place our confidence in God, that we may over- 
come the difficulties of the preseat and the chances of futurity.” 


As soon as the Emperor had concluded his reply, the Commissioners 
and others who had obtained recompenses, either in medals or decora- 
tions, were successively presented to the Emperor. Cases containing 
medals and crosses were placed on a table, and, as each person approach- 
ed, were handed to the Emperor, who deiivered them himself to the re- 
“cipients. The various classes which had gained prizes were represented 
by banners, about which the medallists and others githered, and io this 
order passed on successively. This distribution lasted some time, during 
which the orchestra continued to play selected passages from operas. Al- 
ter the distribution was over, the Emperor and E.npress, accompanied by 
the Princes and their attendants, visited the parts of the building where 
the productions that bad been thus honoured were still displayed. Their 
Majesties returned to the throne. The Empress conversed for some time 
with the Archbishop of Parie and the Cardinal Archbishop of Ly- 
ons, and the ladies of some of the Foreign Ministers. At half past 
two o’clock they quitted the building, aud returned to the Tuile- 
ries with the same cortége and in the same form as they had ar- 
rived. During the whole time that their majesties were occupied in in- 
specting the works of art, towards the conclusioa of the ceremony, the 
acclamations and shouts hardly ceased a moment, Above all, rose the 
strong energetic English burrah : and it rose again and agaia with such 
earnestness that the roof of the building rang again. On the whole the 
ceremosy was most brilliant, and evidently most satisfactory. It was 
generally admitted that it surpassed in eplendour of decoration and ia 
completeness of arrangement anything that bas been seen for a long time, 
and, in a word, that it was a fitting couclusion to so noble an uadertak- 
ing. Everything was done with great regularity, and though so many 
thousands were assembled within and without, I have not heard of a sin- 
gle accident occurring. 


The above is an extract from a Paris letter of the 15th. inst. We sub- 
join a list of our countrymen who have earned distinction in this great 
field for rivalry, and heartily congratulate the Canadians on the fre- 
quency with which their names recur, and on the fact that they carry off 
one out of three of the very highest of the Prizes. What more is to be 
said concerning our artists, and a reference to the prominently successful 
amongst the American Exhibitors, must lie over untilnext week. We 
may mention however that the latter obtained two Large Medals of 
Honour—one awarded to Mr. McCormick for his reaping-machine, the 


other to Mr. Goodyear for his manutactures of Vulcanized [ndia-rubber. 


FIRST OLASS.—SINES AND MBTALLURGY.—Large Medal of Honour: J Logan, Montreal. 
Medal eof Honour : Geolog cal Sic eiv. First Class Medals: Miniwtry of C mmerce, London; 
Bagoalt and Son; Bankars «cd son, Nesth, Glamergansoi e; Bowling [ron Company, Bowli g; 
Butterly [ron Company; Colebrook Wale; Council of ths Duchy «+f Uernwal j Urm Aven Troa 
Company; Uwm Celyn and Blaina; Dowlals [ron Company; Dan yvan Lron Company; Griff h, 
Dabiin; Mersey Iron and Stecl C myany, ~taffrdsuiie; Vakes and Uo,; Kbywuey [rou Uo; 
Buelton Tron Co; C Sopwit), Allenhead, Norchumberiand; Weardals Iron Co. Seeond Clase 
Medals : Barrows and Hall; Blaenavon [ro : Co; Gar sherrie; Grest Vonsol dated Uovper Mia- 
ing Oo, | hire; Philosophical Insti ute, Bristol; Knight and Co; H Macwoith, Cif.on, 
Gloucestershire; Miilington and Co; G H Rimsy, Newcastle-npo .-tyn:; 'redegar Tron Co: 
J Wales, Helton Coilery, Durhan; Ystalyfora [ron Co. Honourable Ment on: Abercoun 
Wor-s; Anthracite steau Fuel Co, Carmarshensuire; British Tron \'o; Va'der and Co; H Carr 
Peverboroush; Hon Kdward Chi ty, Jamaica; Clay and Newman, Droiw eb; Lebbe Pacquicr 
Tumbe, Colombo, Ceylon; Lilleshall; W Murray, Glasgow; Ms lue, Loudon; Noak, Droitwiteb: 
Osier-Bed Iron Vo; J J Keid, Cheste:; Rog rs’ U cal-mince, Albe: can, souch Wales; Samuelsou 
aod Co; De scisa, Ceylon; Tipion. Car, and Co, 

SECOND CLAS8,—FISHERIRS AND PRODUCT'S OBTAINED WITHOUT CULTIVATION (ART PORESTIR, 
CHASSE, PROHE ET RECOLTE Dé PKCDUITS OBTBNUS BANS CULTURH).—Medils of Honour: tug- 
bso Culooy of Vaua ta; Goiouy of Beibish Guiana: M’ avthac syduey Fires Cluss Medals = Bourd 
of Public Works, Ir lund; J Berry, Bilys ad Presiwidge, Jamaica, Veylm Colony ; Hud-on's 
Bay ¢); Col ny of Vaa Diemen’s t.and; Colo..y of Victoria; Andrew Dickson. Cinada (King- 
ston); Society of Arts, Jamaica; N Wils, Jamaica. Class Medals: & Cuiity, Jamai- 
ca; Cape of Good Hope co, Sic W Denson, Van Vieman’s Land; Farmer and tenlaquid.e 
Woodstock, Canada; 0 Moore; Australian; Pappe and Zeyner, Cap-; G Sharp exe, Quebec ; 

THIRD CLASS.—AGRICULTORE.— Medals of Honour : W Uruskill, Beve ley; & Gar.e: ani Son 
Sexmondham; R Horssby ani So», @.antham; J and F Howard, Bevf riz & .nsome and Simes, 
Ipswich First Clase Medvls : J Doan and 8.n, N B Ward, Lonvou; W Ball, Koihwi ll. Ket 
tering; Barker, Viewri+;  H Beniail, H ybridge; W Bu-bv, Newton-le-Willows; & Co emau 
Cheimsford; Univeraat Sxbibi ios Comuisies, Guiana; Conads eo, Toronto; Lond a Manne 
c»; E Cox, Fern hill. New ~ovth Wale ; G C.0sa, Mone ], Canad; Dickemon, Hewart, Van 
Diemen’s Lavd; J U Gis, Cape: f Goou a pe; F 6 Ccrmode, Vau Dicmen’s Land; W Lyman 
and co, Monvea!, Garala; J WM’ arthur, Camden, New south Wales; MH Marsh. New Bug- 
land, New South Wales; Smith and Ashov, Hamfort: W smith, Ket ering; the Flix Soe ely 
of Eno ucagement of Ireland, R Wade, Coburg, CO umds, Wr ght, Van Diemen’s Lani, Second 
(lass Medals : T B Biyiey, Gape of Good Hop-; surgess aud co; G Cox, New South Wales: J 
Fisher, Montreal, Canada, Fiewing, Toronto, Canada; Flet:, Mennivg Kiver, New Suath Wole-; 
J Grant, Van Diemen’s Lan’, Hatton, Vietui+; D Liurent, Varenues, Cruade; T Lea math, 
Victorix; sipperes, flix: Ko-cowmon flax; Oork fax; Armagh Gix; J Millian, Van Diemen’s 
Lad; L. Moise, Milton, Canuds; souffiurd, Syuuey, New Souk Wa'e-; Pa ks anie): Kichard- 
ton brothers, Ediaburgn; D-. Koyle; A Shaw, Tor ato, Ow ata; @ Sce@pperd, Monte. al, Cana- 
da; W P stanley, Pete: borough; seighb ur and Sun, K Wade, C burg Canada; Walker and 
Son, Van Diewen’s Land; Willams sod Sarnters. Honourable Mention: Qorne. J D.ao und 











derly officers, and at some distance the squadron of Cent Gardes, and the 


cortége was closed by two squadrons of the Cuirassiers of the Guard with | 


their band. A double line of the Imperial Guard and of troops of the 
line was drawn up from the Tuileries to the Palace de l’Iodustrie. It 
Was about a quarter to 1 when the drums beating to arms announced the 
arrival of the Emperor and Empress. Their Majesties were received at 
the grand entrance by Prince Napoleon, attended by the Imperial Com- 
mission and the Foreiga Commission. They were preceded on their pas- 
sage from the entrance to the Throne by the great Officers of State, the 
Officers of the Household, &. They were followed by Prince Jerome, his 
Royal Higbuess the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Napoleon, the Princess 
Mathilde. As the Emperor advanced to the platiorm or which the 


Sov. Dray and co, London; iar, Montreal, Oansda; F W Jarvis. Torowe . i 
flax; a maga flex, Down flax; Limerick flax: Leni nedevry fhex; Nei. hoour cndieent Pema 
aud Sn; the Abbé Villenenve, Montren', Canada; Coffin, C«nada. 4 





0O-OPBRATORS, FOREMBN, AND ARTISAN3S.—Second Cluss Meduls: J Bonn 
| J Scott, W Worby eee, 308, | 
POURTH CLASS.—GENRRAL MACHINERY APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.--M-dal o, : 
| M’Gregor, Glasgow. First Clas Meduls : bastoa an? Amo, i 0d»). G Y Ropeue ; Tod ional 
ward ad Cipel, Lond, C W sicmons, Loudon. Secowi Clues Medals: Gisver. WT Gie 
‘ London, Moses Mer:yweaner, London; Plat «nd Se%iell; Ts Priveans; Lond: Kuasett pe 
| co, Loudon, # H B-ural Herb idge, Maiton, Essex; Crees’ Marsne'l, a'deo, Le'd-: J Phoru- 
| tmand Son, Birmingham; Tyler; € Walker, shemeld. Hon swruble Me tinn 'Qd: 
| Reginard J Corbet, Dray aud co, T Lambert and son, Londo 3 Hausen aud Chad : 
neato Quebee; Paddon xnd Ford; C Sevieil, Oldham. 
» LASS -INOUST.Y CONCE NING THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION aN 
Heat, LIGHT, AND Bimeraicity —Larye Medul of Honour: biking, Rag pe peng med 
| ham. First Clues Mediis: DBuley ardco De & Arnot, Kaw rds and Son "WT Hewev; Or- 
dinance Map-offics. Loud n. Second Clas Metals: Aland, J H Bono«m ad son W Jenkes, | 
uper aud co, W Picree, T Ls Prideaux, Londen, Coiule, Savard, Mebal, and’ eo Quebec} | 
Oval co, Biovkdale; G & Dering, Be.uocd; J Daley aud vou, Noitlampto.; M1, Hoods, shot’ 


gue 
vick, sal od; 


fied; K & Newall! and Gateshead. Honewrable Mention : Candy; Evens, Son, and eo; Fee 
tham and co, London; James ard co, Bou hampt n; Sheringhem; 1 Wa'kor, Bh: ffield, 

TENTH CLAGSs —OUYMICAL ARTS, DYS'HG AND IMPRESSIONS, PAPER, IND BTRY. SKINS. Crggy 
cnovud, &c.—Med ls of Honour : Ove ler «nd Palmer, ices Pa'ent Candle oo, | ondon; Tenans 
andeo G'asgow. First Claes Medals: * landell Bpence, and o>; Dxon and Whiting, Fischer, J 
and T Hepburn, Lambert and Batler, D W and H Kob-rts, TH danndes s. Gand T Wall's, Woolr 
aid Son, Londov; A Allwright, Birmingham; © Althucen and co Gatesbe wd; Kast Inaia eu; 
A Cowan and Son, Rdinbargt; R and H Draper, Kenilworth; J J Holling+worth Mulistone; 
Harlet and Campsie, Glasgow; Or arth, Dublin; Pinceffs and eo, Manebesier; A Pirie and Son. 
Aberdeen; J Paynter, Glascow; W Stockel, Birmingham; White, Glasgow. Second Claas Me. 
duals: Bevington ani Morris, Z Bossard, Brookman and Langdon, (avy, M’Murdo, and eo, J g 
Deed, Morson Son, J Newman, G Rowney and co, London; Beatson, Kotherham, Vork. 
shire; Blushbridge. Kent; FB Fi-her, Hodd rafield; A A Fieming and eco, Leith; Hare ard 
B istol; Hirst and Brooke, Leede; Jardine, Skimer, and co, British Volonie:. Man tet Brotherg 
Wolverhamp'on; WS Portal, Malshanger; W Siede, Haybourne-mitl; Townsend, Glasgow: 
Twnvel; Wison, Walker, and co Leeds; Wood, Staffor:. Honowrable kention: F 8 Cleaver 
H W Maller, & Rimmel, A Roses and co, London; B-ldwin and soo, Birmingham; Barkley: 
O J Olark, Stree; J 8 Corbet, Greenwieh; W B Gee, Sydney; J Lamb, Newcastle; Richardson 
Brothers, Edinburgh; F W Rudden, Macleay River; Savory, Jamaica; G simmons, Bast Peok- 
ham; Dr Stephenson, Mannirg River; Thomson. Vimmel. 

ELEVENTH OLASS.—PREPARATION AND PRESERVATION OF ALIMENTARY SUBSTANCES. —Firg 
Class Meda's: J Dean, Lond m; J P Cloete, Constance, Oape of Good Hope; J WM’ Arthar, 
Camden, Au-tralia; Pieris Paradenia. Ceylon; f Porter. jan, Gaians; Wiehé, and co, Mauri 
tias. Second Class Medals: Aubin and co, Mauritine; G Baillie, Oeylon; the Kast India ©o; 
Mesers Daniele and Herberton, Fortrose; the Industrial school of the Rev M Thurston, Oeylen: 
© Fitts, Montreal, Canada; J Gordon, Guiana; the Government of Oanada; W P K T Heoery, 
Guiana; M Hill, Barbadoes ; A Lyon, BE Loysel, Nyes. and co, De *oisa. Ceylon. Mi 
Me tion: @ De Biss, Mauritius; Bembay coffees of Aden; coff-es of Calicut, Tinreveliy, Goim 
batoor, and the Moun ains of Nelaberry, India; R H Bridges, Guiana, Brown and Poison, Pats 
ley; Cap’ains Dalton and Holroyd, Asram, India; B Chitty, Oa-save, Jamaica; B Obinty, Ja 
maica; Corcoran; 8 W Denison, Van Diemen’s Land; De Florimon’, Guiwna; w Gambl-, Bw- 
biroke, Canada; J Gordon, Guiana; G Hemilton, Sydney, New South Wales; Harry. Moreton 
Bay, New South Wales; WP T Henery. Guiana; Hanley and Palmer, Reating; Ur Jamenon, 
Himalayas. India; Hon W WR Kerr, Jamaica; & Lawaw, Toronto; H Lecieso, Mauritios 

we, Guiana; J Nasmyth, Toronto, Oanada; Presendo and Sino, Van Diemen'’s Land; 
Porter, Joo, Guiana; J D Proctor, Montreal, Conada; Robb, Montrea'. Oanad«; the Buperieress 
of the Loretto Convent, Riehterre, Maaritius; Dominica Island; Wilkie ani co, Sydney, New 
Bout» Wales; & « hitty, Jamaica. 

RIGHTBENTH CL488.—GLABS AYP CERAMIC Bonpreervess. Soe Medal of Honour > FH M'n 
ton and c», Stoke-npon-T ent. Ovllective Medal of :he First Class : Co ance Brothers and eo, Old 
bary; W T Core’an 1, Btoke-ao-n-Tren ; J Hartley and co, Sunderlani; T J and J Mayer Stoke 
up»n-tren ; * Movely and co, She ton; Osler and co, Birmingha ; J Kidweway and co, Casidon- 
place, Staff rd; Wedvewnod and co, 8t:ke-upon Trent, Second Class Med sls: 8 Green, Binger 
and .#reen, Swin>ourne and ¢», Londow; W Baker and co; W C Oop land, E m we, Foster, and 
co, Pinder, Bourne, Hove, and co, and Walker, Podmere, and co, Stuke-up n-T ent; J Hardman; 
Birm'ncham; Kerr and Binns, Worcester; F R Pratt an’ co, k R Pratt and er, Fenton; Rose 
and Dan'e', Colebrook Va'e; Shaw ani Son, Burviem. Honourable Mention : Cottan and Ha)- 
jen, Doulton and co, G Smith, t.ondon; C ark and co, Wolverhamp'ou; A Keurich and Son, 
Wes'bromwich; T Till and Son, Stoke-upon-Trent, 

TWENTIBTH CLASS —WOOLEN MANUFACTURES — Medals of Honour : J Ackroyd and co, Hali- 
fax, Pawson ana Martin, leeds. First Closs Medala: J and T-C'ark, Trowb idve: J and W 
Wilson, Kenda!. Second Class Medals: Biaishwaie audi co, Kendal; J ant J Crombie, Aber- 
deen; Dick«on and Laings, Haw ck; Hodson and Bonfie!d, Leeds. Honourable Mention : Elila, 
Eviing'on, ani co, Londo); Gil and Bishop, Le ds; aod J Sianc.mb, Tiowbdiidge; Stew 
Brothers aid co, L ed; Wilson and armstrong, Hawick. 

TWENTY-FIRST CLASS.—SILK MANUFACTURES —Medals of Honour : Cortan)d and eo, London. 
First Class Medals : Camphe!l, Harrison, and Licyd, East India co Grouta-dc , T Kempe and 
Son J Vainer avd Son, J and & Watson, Wilson. Oasev, and en, London; Harron, Taylor, and 
co, Manches er; Thomson, Lancaster. Second Class Medals: T Brooks, Coruell, Lye), and Web. 
ster, Ciitchier, Brin-ley and eo, Keith and co, J Le Mare and Son, H <oper, Londen; J Bart 
Coventry. Honourable Me: tion: J Foot, Wardie end co, Londen: J Ohatwich, Manchesier. 
Dever'nns, Punjaub, India; Distr ct of Manches‘er and Sa ford; EH. fnae'e, Best Ind as. 

TWENTY THIRD CLASS.—HOSIBSRY, CARPBTS, LACEWORK, PMBROIDERY, AND LAC®.— Medals 
of Hmour : C Bil and co, Nottinghan; Crosiey and Sou, Habiax; Hone, Mundella, and oo, 
Nottingham; the town of Notingham. First Class Medals: Barnet end Ma't-y, Not ingham; 
R Birki_g, Nott ngham; Brig’ t and co, Manchester: 8 K and T Bown, G'asgow; the Rast india 
co, $e Nizam »f H de ab-d; C pesticke, Moore, Cramptm, ard c>, Yoadon; JD bv nuicl fe, 
Netting sm; H--derson and Wildnell; Tt Herbert and co, Notting’ an; 4ovnmanna 4 Alexander, 
Notn:ham; DLJ Macdonald. Glayow; H Mailet, Nottingha.; Reckle-s ant Hickling Not. 
tingham; J Templet n aid co, Gla-gow; Yreaiw n, Exeter, W V ckers, Nottingham; Wild aad 
Beedbury Nottingham; Seoond Class Meda/s: Backbo ne, R ego de la Bl acbarid.e, Brow 
Sharp-, and tyar-; & ther Cake, Jave Chi: ke, C Gienny, Goblet, C Harrison, Lapworth a 
co Morten ard Som, Sevil andco, Radley, is S:bomon and 8 a, Vict ria Cirpet co, Watson, 
Low, and Be i, Lo don; Brinton a .d Son, Kidderminster; tndis co, Willams; Inid'a co, J Saliel: 
Fawe itanic», Kidderminster; Forest Dublin; Hender-on and e); Durham; the Uite of Kings 
town, Cacads; Pard @, Hooman-, and Pard e, Kidd rmins @ ; R Lind ay and c», Belfist; J and 
W Aol.ace, Glasgow; Wild and Bradbury, Sottingbam: Withwell and co, Kendal; aod WH 
and.) .Wor.b, Kiddermin-ter. Honourable Mention : Foot and co, Harrison S.iers, and Bon 
Loniton; A He>b, Potingham; Holden and co, Felfast; T Hompbrie-, Kidde min ler; Jacovl 
and co, Nottnzhan; Mra. J Jones, M ntveal, Canada; D M’Arthur, Lerwick; M Meri 
ens W Palmer, Kidderminsier; Mixa P Partcnair, Momtres, Canada; J Turubuil 
co, G a gow, 

TWENTY SIXTH CLASS.—DRAWING AND MODELLING APPLIED TO INDUSTRY, PRINTING IN TYPED 
AND COPPERPLATE (TAILLE DOUCE), AND PHOTOGRAPAY.—Medul of Ho our : Lo kett, Mancies- 
ter. Fret Chiss Medsix: Abaé, G Baxter, F Hedford, Be-iey, V Brooks, Ca lon, ) A P Clau- 
det, Clowes. Kast Intia co, Cri+os, W Day aod Sw, D Wye, Keles nd “on, Fenton, Photo 
g aphic Soci-dy; Figgins, M aod N Hant art. Harrie, Hol oway, | Leg) t n, Leighton, son, and 
Hodge; Lie vellyn, Phot ge»phic Boc ety; M’Queen; Maxnelie, Lyte, Photographie society; 
Riviere; sherlock, Photog @ me 8 cies; C H Thompson, Wiixhr, A white, Lmdon; 8 Austio, 
He tfori; Robe ton, Cons art nople, Second Clase Melila: J Avewi B @doury aid Evan, 
Clements. P De Ia Nove, D Diamond, W Dicks, L truner, J K Harvey, Laamb, Neal, Migs 
Sheppa't, Smicb, To way, sownsend, BB Turner, Waterloo, Wi aon; Biack, Kdinbargh; G Row- 
ney and co; Kslande ; H R Wiliams. Pais. Honourable Mention: Bishop, Koun, Uole, Hull 
mande land Walwon, Miss Ironside, J Leighton, J % Mayall, J Posi, Lond »; J © Doan, Mop- 
treal; Adolphe \uperey, Jamaica; Miller Montreal, Canada, TJ Palmer, Toronto, Canada; 
Reade; Koss and Thiauson, Kdivbargh; Sir M Newwn; Snelgrave and fToompson. Sy dmey; De 
Sola, T Underwood, Birmingham; Wallis, Louth; Waugh and Oux, Sydney; West, Wibe 
H Yates, aud Young, Montreal, Canada. ; 


__+—~._ —_— 


GortscHakorr’s ADDRESS TO THE Peacs Party.—The following is a 
copy of the order of the day, dated “ Heights of Mackenzie, October 
28th,” ia which Prince Gortschakoff specially thanks the Peace Party io 
England for its active co operation, and for the great assistance the Rus- 
sian cause has derived from its zealous advocacy :— 

“ Friends and Compatriots: His Imperial Mojesty, our Master, has 
specially charged me to thank you, in his uname, and in the name of Ras 
sia, for the great services you have rendered his army in Eugland. The 
Emperor begs me to say, that if you had beeu Russians you could not 
have served Russia better. It is his great hope that you will continue te 
display the same noble zeal ia inveighing on all occasions against the 
Allies, and that you will still courageously persevere lu resorting to every 
kind of chicanery, artifice, sophistry, and special pleading, such as your 
fertile imaginations cannot well fail to suggest, in order to damp the ar- 
dour of the English, and so effectually dishearten and dispirit them, that 
they will no longer prosecute the War with vigour. Ywuur virtuous in- 
dignation, thus worthily employed, is as good as another army added to 
the Imperial arms. Every manly speech you deliver to frighten your 
constituents, supplies our exhausted regiments with thousands and thon- 
sands of bayonets. The fire of your patriotic eloquence ir, I can assure 
you, most welcome to our enfeebled soldiers. They bid me say, it could 
not be more refreshing to their lips, not even if it were Raki! 

“The Father of our Great Family has also invested me with full pow- 
ers to say, that he would hail your presence in the Crimea with the live- 
liest satisfaction, only he is convinced you will do his cause much more 
good by stopping in England. He bids you, as you love him, remain 
where you are. The British Parliament, about to open, expects that 
every true Russian will be at his whippiog-post ready to do bis daty. 

“It is my pleasant mission to transmit to you, in the name of the 
adored Shepherd of our Mighty Flock, nineteen Golden Orders of the 
White Feather, as well as three huodred diamond crosses of the order 
of the Cooked Goose, instituted jast before the fall of Sebastopol. It 
is the Emperor’s wish that they should be distributed amongst the most 
distinguished advocates of the Muscovite cause, and be woru nearest to 
their hearts, as a slight souvenir of his affectionate love. It will be a 
jvy to his paternal breast to learn that they are thus worn by Messrs. 
Bright, Gladstone, Cobden, and others of his beloved children, to whom 
he owes more tian he can ever pay. 

“ T am likewise specially instructed to command tbat all accounts for 
smashed bats, the broad brim of which may perbaps present an awk- 
ward handle for Diseontent to lay hold of, are to be transmitted once a 
month to St. Petersburg for payment. The same order comprises broken 
windows and facial dicfigurements of every possible variety. The value 
of the estimated damage may, if agreeable, be taken out—for it is the 
fatberly wirhiof Alexander to show as much favour to his dear friende 
as possible,—either in caviare, or tallow, or a mixture of both. 

“ Valiant Warriors of the Peace Society,—the Emperor’s eye is upon 
you, as his heart is with you! GorTscHaAKOFF, 

“ Commander of the Defeated Army in the Crimea, and 
“ Admiral of the Suoken Fleet at Sebastopol.” 





InterestTIxa Fact.—It is understood that poor Mr. Hamilton, whose 
eloquence was so promptly cut short by His Grace tue Duke of Somerset, 
the moment the former bad uttered one sentence, is aow kuowa as “ Sin- 
gle-Speech Hamilton.”—Puach. 


“ People wHo CaN WRITE, BuT won’r Writs.’’—Theee are by no meane 
the worst sort ; much worse are the folks who will write, bat who never- 
theleas, can’t, 


“ Op Hosson.”—The great enlargement of the market-place at Cam- 
bridge having rendered it advisable to remove Old Hobsou’s Conduit, 
there is to be substituted for it an erection of greater size and preten- 
sions. We trast that due care will be taken to preserve the original, 
which was erected in 1614, Old Hobson bas several holds upon posteri- 
ty: a familiar proverb, a sonnet by Milton, and the great benefits confer- 
red by him upon Cambridge by his watercourse and Conduit. Whilst the 
fauctionaries stood by with folded arms, contenting themselves with 
loudly complaining of the filtainess of the town gutters, and the continual 
recurreuce of the plague, the carrier and letter out of horses for the sta- 
dents brought a copious etream of pure water right through the dirty 
town, and lett lands to maintain bis valuable public improvements ia re- 
pair. Such au act of useful munificence ou the part of a tradesman cught 
to be kept in remembrance, by ® proper inscription on the new Conduit, 
and the re-erection of the old fabric in some place more suitable than the 
evlarged market-place. A site in which it will be very useful will not be 
difficult to be found in Cambridge.—Atheneum. 








Atmost a “ Gongs Coon.”—The Liverpool Custom. house officers wera 
one day, lately, uop ackiag @ bale of tobacco in the bonded warehouse, 
when, on removing the outward covering of raw ox-hide, they found a 
racoon, thin, indeed, to emaciation, but still alive. 1 had ex sted, pro- 
bably for mouths, by nibbling at the raw ox-hide, which thas at oace be 
came its foud and prison-house. It has since been allowed more generous 
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fare, and is rapidly recovering from the effeots of its long and hangry 
eonfinement. 


Inptan Court Circo.ar.—The Calcutta Englishman gives us the 
following highly interesting item of intelligence :—“ We are informed that 
his Majesty the King of Delhi has been pleased to appoiat Moonshee Fuslah 
Kurreem, of Calcatta, his Dewan Koob. He has been presented with the 
usual khelat, consisting of 4 jamab, a nemah, a patkab, a surpoje, a gash- 
nanah, @ pearl necklace, jigah, and a khulgoo, The following title has 
also been conferred upoa him -—Manzazoos Dowlab, Mookaramool Malk, 
Mahomed Fuzlaol Kurreem Khan Bahadoor, Mooslah Jang.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 861. 
te 


Whtte. Blaek. 
L Bugs | KtwBS5 
2 BwoK4 P tka B. 
3% R to B 2 check | K wo K 6. 
4 P to Q 5 disc. checkmate. 


To CoxrssPonDENTs.—-Ruy Lopez. In accordance with your request we 
horeby inform all parties therein interested that ‘‘ An Association of young 

layers, chiefly of two or three years’ experience, to be denominated ‘‘ The 
Deasten Chess Circle” is now in process of organization.” But how dare we 
invite Recruits (’) to register their names? With fear and trembling we do so, 
however; and add mong | that those wishing to enlist may address “ Chess 
Circle, 89 Clinton Place, New York.” 





IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
R. J. ALDEN, late Professor inthe Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
be bis improved inethod of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fullowing 
Vantiges - 
First. —There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment cf food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect the breatb, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeih and plate. 
Second.—An Artificiel Gum, v hich is as firm and in¢estructible ee the teeth, is fused, at a 
high heet, between and around their bare, which vonites them fiimly to each other, and to the 
upon which they are ret. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life- 
© appearance which characterises the naturel orgens. 
Third.—Great s' rength is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth, Gum, ond Plate, and no ordi- 
mag Sapo in masticeting can break them from their base. 

.—The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in oases where they have become sunken. This is done by means of additional attachments to 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. ‘hese attachments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
named gum compound, and become component parts of the denture, snd, when righbily formed, 
eannot be detecied by the closest obeerver. This method of RESTORING THE CHBEKS to their 
original fullness, and a!so the n:iural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice, for several poms past. A 
=> Photogrs phic and Daguerreo'ype likenesses, which have been taken with- 
oat th smgoovemant, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenanees of individuals now wi dentures con:tructed 
epon this principle, which the publie are invited to oall and examine, together with other speci- 
mens of bis oved style of work, not requi: the above ments. 
clear and distinct articulation of speech is restored. This important change is 
effected by having the inride of the tee’b and gum of a netursi form. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. This perfect adaptation of the tongue tothe deptare pores the hissing or 
muffiea sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sixth.—The plates urually employed for this work ae plaiina, the ptrity of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unpleasant teste in the month. In short, this system embraces 
many new and important features, which are rea‘lly appreciated by those wearing artificial 
dentures upon thie principle. With reference to the utiliy of this method, numerous testimo- 
sials can be given f cm eminent Dentisis in the various cities of the Union, and persons wearing 


work im this and other cities, 
J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 


P. 8.—Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 
pamphlets, free of postage, by sending # note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Fead the testimon 
rye i Yo of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER A 
¢ 2 > A 28. 
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Astor Hovsn, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Onas. D. Desnter, Esq.—Deer Sir : I will aot elaim the $600 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did ustcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. was 
troubled tor severa! mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use throngh a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I fee! greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
ail oases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 


R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read alao what Phyewians say : 
We have asod Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, aud havenever known a 
Person to have a second chillafter mans with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
Prem she professional character aad reputation of Dra. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
whioh these genticmen, with Mr, Desbler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confidence. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1864. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No, 149 Uhambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., 
Barclay street; CU. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway: F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Cans! street and Broadway ;and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT &SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. 30LOMONS & OO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and &,N. SLO. 


OUM, Cincinnati,O. Also atthe Whoilesaleand Retail Depot,by OC. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 
RAREIED, pei phag Ld pAey, wee HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
ecipa a K th ies, i i 
ton aan Bom Porn Climate, and would Se pied to meot hed gay Fo yh ny wan 


an Edocationn! Ksiablishment in any rising City or Town in the Seuthern States. Comrmunica- 


are requested from, and Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested i ‘orma- 
‘dou of @ Select School in their neighbourhood. dress s rope: gteets 


H. G., Box 252, 





fetabl 





Post-Offics, London, Canada West. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY'S rfeet and indellib . 
A upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time Peauteee by Daand indelible ploture 


sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Ph 
Osloured in Oil and Water Colours. ” ee aera wee 


Just PUBLISHED, with a coloured Piate. $1 50.— 
CONSU MPTLON—1ts Caueos, Prevention and Vare. By Tnowas Barturrr, M.D. 
H. BAILLIERK, Publisher and Importer of 
N. B —Pablishes a Catalogue 





English and French Scientific Books, 200 Broad y 
of Scientific Books every two monihs.” Sent gratis; 2? 








ARMS FOR SA 3 - 
centring wae pall LB IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
si J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mait 8, 
ws this Ollics on WEONKSDAY soe are ob eee 








Steamer ATLANTIC, will cl 
i&h day ot December, at 10% o’clock, A.M = 


ISAAC V. FUWLER,’ Postmaster. 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
. #3 BROADWAY, NRXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &0., warranted geouine,— Philadelphia La- 


fer leer. &c. 
Ohees anc Billiard Rooms, American and Roglish Papers and Periodicets, 
WINES. 


BE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK 
te thelr ~ eae © as — of the vintages in Burope, with strict regurd 
eb ° urchs *, i 
‘y ated ing hare ler an oh pon ia saad Roomate tal therefore be vortain of procuring what 
Pe. NE.—sillery Mousseux, Fleur de sill Vv i i 
{ey and rich ; ‘rom the first honses in Rheims ead Kpsteas’ Vague, Cabinet Siieaz, and Ag, 


BORDBA - } 
Silent na Vin Chatean Lafite, Chateau Margaux and Chatean Larose, with ex- 











: and table wines ; of the vintages of | vs Mong 
of their richness and fal rstcatl & 8i4, 1846, und 1318, distinguished 
Chana &" Ayucem of saperior quality F, with Ane natural bouqust. Also, Haut Swuterne and 
1% it Y.— Vino de Pasto, Amontillado, Macharnudo and : 
merece of Xere %, among which are diy sud delicate as well as tte pave, Saeeien ae motes 
om pot be A.—Choice old Reserve anu Seuth Side of different vintages cu y wine. ne 
PORT avour, "8, Dotrersing age, soft- 


From the best vineyards of the Alta Dour 
vir © in Porte 
wood geod colour, free from sweetness, and without Ra. ; 
Towthe wp yeosiuer, Braunberger, Hockheimer, 
Brae nse of ad 
ther yen, GN SI LRITS.—Coznac Brandy of old importations of th 
cata Nom'™. Fie old Jamaica Kam imported direot from 

PADDS ; eheice oa Scoteh Whissey ; 53 

TH 


fel, rich, fruity and generous 
much retringency. 4 : 


Kudesheimer and Stanberger, with other 


© vintage of 1803. 1818, and 
the London Dooks ; Hoilas.d schie- 
old and fine flavoured Monongahela Whiskey. 
MAS MeMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N.Y. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDUN PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A to subscribers in the C1TY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
WILLMER, 107 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
John Street, Liverpool. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 134 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOF, 
Opposite the Hudson River Ratlroad Station. And at 
YONKEBS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
I AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Oid Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 

brands of Ch woe, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE, All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret aud Hoek Wines. 

The Finest Dercriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of ars. 

All the diferent } kinds ot Pokies, Sauces, Catsups, Mastard, Sweet Oil. Sardines, &e 

A General Assortment of Provisiuns, including their Celebrated Buriineton Haus, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to #i parts of both of the avove places und ail the neighbour- 
ing eountry adjacen: thereto. 


CHARLES 
19 -outh 











TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waiers, uncer the name of ** Saratoga’? water, and saits, ucder the 
pame of *‘ Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 


western States, where persops buying these articles desire think they are purchasing ‘*Con- 
’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
Site water ; and the articles imposed ia this manner on the public are mostiy artifictal ecm- 


, entirely worthless, and ofien dangerous to persone desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the geunine Congress Water fre- 
quently producing griping paius, vertigo, &c., sometimes resuiting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weak+ning the digestive powers end destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rende: ing a mild ease of 0 psia incurable—the ¢ffect beixg in no wise different from that pro- 
a by saline cathariics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGress Water produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated tLe patient may be, it being tonic 
as woll as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet tome bave confounded the name of 
the spring with tbat of the place—tbus affording the opportunity for sw'ndlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputavon obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long teries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public «nd ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either vo effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in fature refuse the genuine Concrers WATER, supposing tbat they have already triedit. It 
is not @ cufficient g tee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old botiles and boxes are greecily bought up by counterteiiers for the purpore of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 

ou can rely on—ConGress WATER snd nove other—and be certain shat the cork is bre as 
fe the oork of every boitle of genuine Concress Wars, vis: ** Congress Watsr—C & W,”’— 
if without these words, it is a value) dang counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
rategsa powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not ing 
even the virtues of the common Feidiiis powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Oon- 
@ress Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey /avy, 
28 follows :—** jt is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of ¢qnal qua- 
lisy, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages ; y from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt oodaret, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
eavtion, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


ing of k brand. 
1s eed aie OLARKR & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
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THE POETRY OF HUMOUR, AND THE 
POETRY. 
No book for years has ereated such # sensation i. the Laughing World as the 
WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 


ut the bamonrous pages are interspersed seme of the most original “‘postry”’ extant. 
The Widow in speaking of of ner late reliet, Deacon Hezekiah Bedott, says :— 
He never jawed in ali his life, And since it was my lot to be 
He never was onkind | The wife of such a man, 
at, ae I T tell the men that’s af.er me, 


HUMOUR OP 


say it, that was bis wife) 


men you seldom find. Tok me if they can. 
} . * . * *. ” 
: Tikouskt hwould ys _ Whiskey and rum he tasted not, 


He thought it was a sin ; 
The ineo: solacle Widow o’ Deacen Bedott, 
Don't intead to got m rried agin. 


For 1 thought so much o’ Deacon Bedoit, 
I never got married agin. 
. + . . . 
Shortly after the inconsolable widow fxlls in love wi 
Elder is *‘ lnid up’’ with a cold, aud reveives the 
O, Reverend Sir, I do declare, | 


th the preveling of Elder Sniffies. The 
following epistie : 


Then mourn not for ‘s 
Kat to submit ae oh 


For ’sposen she hado’t a died 80 s80n, 
She couldect @ dived forever. 


Osens to yer bedside fly, 

wipe your weepin’ « 

And try my best to oure yon @, 
If "twouldent create sui prise | 


It drives me a’ most to frensy, 
To th nk o’ you, a lyin’ there, 
Down sick with inflaenzy. 


A body’d a thought it was enongh 
To mourn yer wife’s departer, 

Without such trouble as this "ere 
To come a folleria’ arter. 


But sickness and a@fiction is trials sent 
By the will o’ @ wise Creation, 

Ano always ought to be underwent 
With toriytade and resignation. 


* _ . . . 
PRISUILLA POULE BEDUTT. 
pore. “chara, tg Wis Tees os proves te out fies SaaS? hens haet 


Ere love had teached my tears to fow 
cherfal 


—I heerd him pray— 
I was uncommon q I beerd him y _ 
But now such misery I dew know, Dear Sus! how I did feel that day, 
I’m always sad and ferful ; It was a dre ful thing t 
What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, Fall forty doliars would I give 
All! cn a Sommer day! If we'd continnered apart, 


Bat O, my comf. rts war destroyed, For tho’ he's n.ade my sperrit live, 
When bbadrack crossed my way | He’s surely bust oe beart | 


The Elder overhears the song, but does not yield until he bears the following : 





Here sl Priccilly P. Bedoté, She didn’t commit self suicide, 

au" « ie i ons = Twas tribulation oe her. 
ow melancholy was her lot— Ot what a piy the a’t a died 
How soon she did expire t Afore cht oun the Mider! 


Afier the Widow's marriage to Elder Shadrack Sniffies, she contributes the following to the 
Scrabble Hild Luminary : om 
** Priscilly the fair, and Shadrack the wise, 

Have onited their fortunes in the tenderest of ties : 

Ard being mutnally Jsined in the matrimonial coansotioa, 

Have bid adoo to their previous «ffi ction - 

No move will they mourn their widuered sittiwation, 

And oontinner to sythe without mittigation ; 

But perdners for life, to be parted no mere, 
Their sorrers is ended, their troubles is o'er. 
‘oO, drack | oy Nbadrack !’ Pr sci'la did epeak, 
While the rosy blusnes surmantied her cheek, 
And the of affection bedvozled her eye, 
* ©) Shadrack { my Shadrack | I’m your’n till I dle, 
The heart that was scorntul and col: a ian, 
Has at last to the forrinit one ; 
Farewell t> the miseries and griefs I have bad, 
I’! never desert thee, O Shadrack, my shad P 


The My fortanes of the Elder and Mrs. Sniffies, and her sister Auat Maguire, are they net 











HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS, FRANZ A. 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store and in Bond « Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inc'ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Russi, Meneai, &c.) at rom $10 10 820 per dozen—al! of which the 
to be pure and unadulterated, FBEUND, LENT, & GRUSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUEBREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 

The Finest aod Largest Establishment In America. 
Operating Reom upon the seme hoor with the Gallery. 
Largest Colieetion of Distinguished Portraits this side of the AUantic. 
Ph hs, Life and Oabinet and Miniatare sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Ootoured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. Z 
Copies from old Dagnuerreotypes, Portraite, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
prodaced at a inal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 

M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

aod New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Savurday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfoik next day «nd coavect next morning witn the GREAT 
SOUTH N MAIL LINE throagh to the above piaces by Railroad. reaching New Orleans in 
live days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 00. 

LUOLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 

After landing at Norfolk these oo proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 

ether place, $10 00 ; steerage, $5 











THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADU. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
ve FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dosen. 


OTARD AND HENN 
Warranted 4th proof, as Im " 

EXTRA CHUICE OLD PURT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 

**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovere of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $300 per gallon. 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALK, STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


A WORE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


L's OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2vols., 12mo. $2 50. 

‘The work embraces an account of all hose writers of Engiand who have become in any- 
wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Ralegb, Clarendon, Hume 
acd Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make up che series, and present a careful 
review of the progress of historical literaiure.”’ 

‘* The author shows a familiar acquaintance with bis subject ; exhibits large research, aud the 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying aaa tices ae Trave ler. 

** A useful addition to every library.”—N. ¥. Commercial. 

* The least read in English history will recognize at a glance the rich material of interest 
which clusters around the names in this werk.’’— Portland Advertiser. 

* These sketches have be-n diawn from the best s.uices and will be foend both interesting 
and instructive.’’—Portland Mirror. 





“Few b mae cong sketches come under our notice that combine so many attractions, copious- 
ness, condensation felicitous i duction o! Pp * persons and events, jusiness of cri- 
ticism, &c.""—N. YF. Albion. 


** Ip analysis of characier, in criticism and in skilfal arrangement and grouping of incidents— 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too mueh to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous.’’—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Scribner’s New Works. 
*LIFR OF 8. 8. PRENTISS. Edited by bis Brother. 2 vols., 12mo. 


$2 50. 
MY FATHER’S HOUS& ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 
lvol., i2mo. $1 26. 
1 vol., 


a oo sos THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 

12mo, 0. 

wee WOMAN IN RUSSIA. Bya Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 
mo. " 

For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part ot 


the United States, postage paid, b 
’ CHAS, SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED WORES 
SUITABLE FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 





THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Forty Designs. By Frederick Overbeck. 1 vol., folio, 
aptique moroceo, ............. PPTTTTITITRITE Cn ere eee 
o. do. Extra ane a84 Kabnced anes 008 tan Receercccccccoccacses OD 
GEMS OF BRITISH ART. 1 vol., 4to., 36 Engravings. Cloth, gilt... ............ 15 
0. do orocco antique,......... 20 
Do. do ~ GRR. cccccccccccs @ 
ORWAMBNTS GF Cie es Goeth, OI nw 00k 5c ces 000 nbsececcccccnc co céeece ct 
Do. Morocoe antiqde,.. 02. cee cecscce see see sovcess 10 
Do. * ils ET Ee ep ee a oer re doo & 

THE SCENERY OF THE UNITED &TATES Illustrated in a Series of Forty Views. 
Royal 8vo., cloth gilt... ......., 0 060 000 O6 eg OUPEEES CERO RED Geese 66006 FT 
Do. FERC OIER GRID oo ccnise s oc nc vecccbeesone edb bee Bed dec cece coe 
Do. ve eee Se beh eee 96am SUSBSbec ese ee cess 10 
HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS Cloth, gilt,.... Cee cee ce tece ose @ 
Do. “* gilt edges. wawedte co ave coceecs 
Do. WMereeed SUED. 00 cee: essences sce ccaces 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND By Agnes Strickland. liustrated with Portraits of the 


NO nog nn 0 0.0.00 crn ic teasadh’s UHLECAE cee o 000s wrens 
THE BIBLE. Tilustrated og Kighteen Engravings. Antique morocco. 

\. 0. is bose eoees 
ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. Miustrated with Forty 


Engravings . ...0.-cesees 
VERNON GALLERY. A Collection of Forty Engravings 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT ; or, American Society in the Days of Washington. 

Rufus G a. Illustrated with Twety-oue Portraits, Antique morocco. 

0. 0. 
Do do. 
BRYANT'S sD amma WORKS. 1 vol., 8vo., 
to. do. 


Do. 


Queens. 
WOMEN OF 


— — 
cos 


aR 


By 


eloth.... 
Cloth gilt... .... 
do. Moroe@co,....... 
Do. 18mo edit., antiqne.......... 
GRAY’S ELEGY ILLUSTRATED. Axtique moroceo........... 
Sees TORTIGAL WanEe @ated. Antique meveese... ..... ccs cciccccce 
OMSOD Vv CAL KS. New ed.tion, illustrated, antique morocco. 8vo... 
YOUNG’S PORTICAL WORKS. Antique morocco, illustrated » . 
BUTLER’S PORTICAL WORKS, Autique morocco... ... 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco... 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Antique morocco... . 
AMELIA’S POKMS, Antique morocco.,.. ....... 
BYRON’S — WIND GRESOEOD, ..« coves Sadhu csc ccc cae Ses 
0. 


. SE. asnive + 0G ECE < ons ce bisiees 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. Antique moroccs.... .. ence 
0. 
SOUTHEY’S PURTICAL WORKS. "a Dh ES ©6.0. 000 6000S 00 Oban es es 0 t6e 6 ee eeeee 
‘xt 





tiqae Morocco... ..- -.. «4. 
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BRITISH PORTS. 8 vola., moroeeo antique... 20.2 1 
do. I nn 5. oc tees ee oot poe cecece cece 
SACRED POETS OF BNGLAND AND AMBRIOA.” Antique. 


Wook, with picters to match? 
THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS 
Can be had on the aars, steamboats, and at the boo 3. 
J. ©. DERBY, Publisher, New-York. 


Price $1 25. 
TICKENOR & FIELDS WILL PUBLISH 
ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER Sru, 
I. 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
In Ore Volume, 16mo. Price $1 00. 

He is a poet and a master, and the greatest dramatic genius in English literature siues the 

eat dramatic days..... Every lever of poetry must read this book ; every maa whe likes to 
that the world and human power do pot grow old, and that as long as there is a sun, there will 

n non to be struck into music —Pu'nam’s Mayazine. 
AL40, ON THE SAME DAY. 
Il. s 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETH 
WITH SKETCHES OF HIS AGE AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
(From Published and Unpublished Sources.) 
BY G. H. Luwes, 
Author af ‘‘ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” ¢. 
In Two Volumes. lémo. $2 50. 

A more faithful and lifplike biography thaa this we have rarely rew. The tmage ef the living 
man is prevented with macoa skill and ey ecandour. Mr. Lewes speaks often of the ‘‘ many- 
sidedness ’’ of Goethe, and he shows bis weak rides and h's dark sises as well as his great and 
brilliant ones, which weall knew. If the reader does not form the same high estimate. f Goethe 
the man as of Goethe the author, it will not be from want of ample materiais for forming a jadg- 
ment. His whole bistory is here laid open, and the facts are derived not from books only, bat 
from the testimony of those who knew the man, and frem other autbeatie sources of information. 

London Literary Gaeette. 








PRESCOTT'S HISTORICAL WORES! 
WILL BE PUBLISHED DECEMBER 10TH, 
MISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II. 
BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
In two volvmes 8vo. With Portraits, Maps, £0. 


HE works of Mr. Prescott are so well knows that it ts unnecessary to de more than eal at- 
tention to this new publication. 


Also, will be published on the same day, New and Unitorm Editions of the authe:’s previous 


works : 
of the Conquest of Mexico. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
of the Conquest of Peru. In2 vols Sve 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. In3 vols. Sve. 
°s Misceilanies. In 1 vol. 8vo., with a Portrait. 
PHILIPS, SAMPSON & GO., Publishers, 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 









NOW READY! 
FLORA’S DICTIONARY! 


The most Splendid Gift Book of the Season! and a Gift Book 
for all Seasons!!! 
just PUBLISHED by LUCAS BROTHERS, (Successors to Fi lu» 
cus, Jr.), 170 Market Street, Baltimore Md., a new, much enlarged and splendidiy iiMas- 
trated Edition of FLORA’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. K. W. Wirt. of Virginia. 

FLORA’S DICTIONARY is printed iu quarto form, and contains two hundred and ¢ 
pages—each page embellished with a handsome border, and the work interspersed with ap 
of Five Hundred Wood Engravings! It will be issued in three different styles of binding and 
illustration, as follows :— 

First.—Richly illuminated Title and Presentation Plate. Fifty-six Groups coloured frem na- 
ture, illastraxing all the Flowers named in the book. Bound in Turkey morcceo, super extra, 
gilt edges, and Turkey morocco, antique, gilt eiges. $16. 

Secood.—Richly illuminated Title and Presentation Plate. Twelve Gronps of Flowers ee 
loured from nature. Bound in morocco, extra gilt edges and ful g It sides. q 

Third.—Richly illuminated Title and Presentation Plate. six Groups of Flowers coloured 
trom nature. Bound in super extra muslin, gilt edges and full giit sides, $6. 

The Title and Presentation Pilates in all the above varietirs are printed in colours by 4. 
HORN & CO., of Baltimore, in the bighest sty'e of the art, and fur their artistic merit are an- 
surpassed by anything of the kind ever att+empte? in this country. The origina! designs for the 
Title and Presentavion Plates are fiom the pencil 0: JoHN M’LENAN, Esq., of New York. 


JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ICKENS’ LITTLE FOLKS.—A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL JOVENILES SELECTED 
from Dickens’ Works in his own language. With Illustrations by Darley. 18mo. @toth. 
Prioe 38 cents each. 


1.—LITTLE NELL. From ‘'The Old Curiosity Shop” of Charles Dickens. In 1 vel. 1&mo, 


38 cents. 
_—SMIKE. From the ‘Niebolas Nickleby” of Charles Dickens Cloth. Price 38 cents. 
ictus CHILD WIFE. From the “ David Copperfiela’”’ of Charles Dickevs. Limo. 
ts. 
Pre OLIVER AND THE JEW FAGIN. From the “ Oliver Twist” of Charles Dickems. 
Cloth. i cents. 
By LITTLE PAUL From the * Dombey & Son’ of Charles Dickens. 13mo. Cloth. Price 


VL FLORENCE POMBBY. From the ‘*Dombey & Son" of Charics Dickens. 2Gmae. 
Cloth. Price 38 cents. 





THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


VATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. Py Wm. Knigh a Member of the 
Household arte late Mejesty, Nussir-U-Deen, King of Oude, and author of ‘Forest Life ia Oey- 
lon,” “* Tropical Skeiches.” &c. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 

The whole story reads like @ lost chapter from the Arabian Nights.—Athewanem. 

Gives a better insight into purely Kacturn manners than any work we know of.—Mewe of the 
"The ine Nussir-u-Deen, King of Onde, is the hero of this amusing volume, which lets the 
reader very much bebind the scenes as regards haut ton in Asia. S nce the ae of the 
‘Arabian Nights, there has been no such exposition of the sayings and doings of Eastern royalty. 
—N. Y. Daily Times. 

RS. Me capital, !s noted for its extraordinary menagerie of wild animals, and one of the 
chief amusements of the court appeers to have been to witness them fight. Some very exciting 
contes'8 are narrated, and the book contains much of interest to the sportsman. It also conveys 
a vivid picture of Eastern manners, as seen in all their familiarity. and some of the advensures 
recorded are scarcely less wonderful than tose of Hajji Baba.— Boston Traveller. 

The career of the cabin-boy barber, who exercised such great inflaence over the Crown, and 
so much to his own advantage, havirg amassed the sam of £240 00) before he returned, is a very 
curious one and well told. (nthe whole, tuis is one of the most amusing books of ihe season. 
— Boston Telegra 
Indeed, the book in a capit:! onre—perfectly fieth in its scenes and incidents, and not 50 lomg as 
to we the reader for be can go th on. hb it ina few hoors,—Phila. Bee. Bulletin. 

He lifis the curtain and unfolds the minutig of the dafly life of an absolute rovereign. We 

learn more of Kastern manners me jy A tr ne capa than a= Meaty | a Sak ie 
commend It &8 &u 6D’ taluing volume — Religous Her » Sete 

SS J. 3 REDFIELD, 34 Beokmun Street, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE ARTS 


AND MANUFACTURES. 
BY DRS. RONALDS, RICHARDSON, AND KNAPP. 











Vol. I.—(New Edition). In Two Parte.—Fuel and its Applications... ............. $9 60 
Vol. [1.—Glass, Earthenware, Alum, Cement &e., AC...... 000 esse eveeeeceesececese £00 
Vol. 111.—On those Branches of Chemical Industry g the P ot Food 

and related to Agriculture... 01... ..0 see cee w cee cecsecesccecsecseese 500 


AD the volumes are most superbly Ghesnatet._ 





BALLIERKE, Pobdisher and Importer, 
299 Breadway, New York. 
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DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. PATSICK 18 THE SOLE Man UFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
J of bove eelebraied S«f-s, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 
@z inst Safes and Locks combined !n the world. Depot, 192 Fearl Street, one doer below 
Maiden Lane ; Mavnfsciory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 


sae S. = PREMIUM for the abo ae Ape Worid Pair 
received the FI ve at orid’s 

ga en hand a eand well Stock Rods, Artificial 

Bait, Trout Flies, &., &e., of every variety, whieh he is able to supply on the most 

liberal terms. 


~ 





co.— Apeth es a Chemists, Importers 
and fo ss of renee A Drugs Per faery ro Toilet Goods, from the best 
Parts Houses, and of first quality only 


635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 

NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Wes & ROGERS are the only authorized Agentsin the United States for the [du 

trated News, which they supply by single numbers to purehasers,to annualsut- 
peribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, 
me - £8, -) War, land and sea- fights. battles and sieges. . 
v 26 will commenee with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
F Newspspersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of thesteam- 


ships, or forwarded by mail. 

Guhosrigtlonsrecsived for every Newspaper or Periodica) published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Earope, Bast Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 

Books imported 


1 i tities. 
singly or in quan cHaRL 
LONGDO 








very thing 


ES K. WILLMER, 
N M. ROGERS. 





RICH BRONZE CLOCES, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
RECEIVED THIs DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLABD, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 

variety 


FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designs—for sale eheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURRS. 
EB. V. HAUGHWOUT, 548 and 563 Broadway. 





LADIBS, 
‘Ss 58 
EK P 
c ° 
I 1°) 
D L 
Co ie) T T ° N 


** Howscheld Word ”’ in the United States. 
weeedes — ROBERT LOGAN & ©0., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 

















AN 8, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
B eR LEITERS OF CREDIT on the Tollowing Cities: ‘'s 
Alexandria, Carisrube, Lisbon, 2, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Oaanton, Malia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldort, Milena, Strasbourg, 
Baden, Edinburg, 5 Ste nna, 
Florence, Smyrna, 
Prankfoxt, Seville, 
Genoa, tettin, 
eneva, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Singapore 
Hambarg, Sydney, N.8. W. 
di arin, 
ai am Frc 
Heidelberg, Trieste, 
Hong Kong, ice, Venice, 
Kand:, on, Sports, evey 
Live 4d Oleron, Vienna, 
London, ‘aris, Wiesbaden, 
Leghorn, Pau, arsaw, 
Palermo, Zarich, 


also On Orton n Hzoae AND CHINA < 
sD 
i RATION OF LONDON 
Brasches and Agoncies at 
Canton 








| a Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, } y, Madras, 
ingapore 
OREBDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BAN EOF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland I —e hin EES ema Caan t~ is} «soe SEES ERED 
and 00 000 60g0 cee cc sces Hee ovrdeccccccce eton . 
sane ” Vengeee Seapemens x 
, 10! , yneton. 
Dastiennabe CT ip ee 
Ballarat. 
Sandhurst AGemey. ...0... 6.22 cece coe cee cee coe cee cee weecteces sbemdiga, 
Ovens Agency. 
ROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
CLERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
on the following cities :— 





ei rg, Malta. » 
Jerusalem, Mannheim, 
The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Lausanne, Mayence, Sienna, 
Leipsick, essipa, 8m: 
Lucerne, Milan, St. . 
Lisbon, Mascew, Strasbourg, 
Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
Londoa, Neples, este, 
Leghorn, . 
Bevrout, Geneva, Lucea, Pan, Venice, 
Sologna, Gibraltar, yee, Palermo, Vienna, 
Borveanx, Hambarg, Madri Wiesbaden, 
pen avre, Madeira, Prague, 





] a, Malaga. 
Office'in New York—No 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital. $5 000,000, 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000, 

Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates ey by Compe nics of like stand- 
dng and responsibility ; diso iminating, however, in favour of Risks of a desirable character. 
HE usual credit will be given on prem‘oms for satisfactory notes, and per cent. o 

the profits returved in Scrip to the cust: mers, on a!l risks te: minating without loss ; that is, 
the custumer ag: bey premium on »ny risk, either by spee'al policy, or by an endorrement on 
his Open Policy, which terminates withont loss, will be entitled to participate in the profits of 
the businese in proportion fo tle am unt of the premium paid on such risks; and should a cus- 
tomer pay the Company ten premiums during the y: ar, eight of which terminates without lo-s, 
a dividend wi'l be declare’ to bim on the amount of the eight premiums, even though tbe losses 
on the two risks exceed the premiums received from him during the year. 

DIRECTORS, 

W. ©. Pickersgill, of W. C. Pickergill & Co. N. Chandler, of J. Munroe & Co., Paris. 
J. L. Aspinwall, of Howland & Aspinwall. Henry F. Spaulding. of Spaul’g, Vail & Fuller. 
Robt. M. Olyphant, of O!yphant’s Sovs. m. G. Lane, of Wm. G. Lave & Co. 
G. B. Lamar, of Bank of KRepsbiic. Robt. Spedding, of Spedding & Livermore. 
Richard Latbers. Samuel Bates, of Stone & Co. 
John Allen, of Hopkins, Allen & Co. J. &B. Johnrton, of Boorman, Johnston & Go. 
Ww. H. Guion, of Will ams & Guion. Ww. M. Fvarts, ot Butler, Evarts & Southmayd. 
Adrian Iselin, of A. Iselin & Oo. 


F. W. Reimer, of Reimer & Mecke. 

Thos. Richardson, of 1. Richardson & Co. Thos. 8 ocomb, of Slocomb, Stowell & Co. 
Jobn H. Eliott, of Elitott, ad»ms &Co., N.O. | Hiram Hutchison, Pres’t Kavk of Hamburg. 
Jobn P. Brown, of brown & Da Korsett. Lewis B. Brown, of Lewis B. Brown & Co. 
Amos R. Eno, of Eno, Roberts & Co. 
Geo. Bliss, of Geo. Bliss & Co. 
Abraham Bell, of A. Bell & Son. 
G. G. Sempson, of Sampson & Baldwin. 
Jas. M. Brown of Brown, Brothers & Ce. 

Jas. Kenkard, of Benkard & Hutton. 
P. P. Rodocanachi. Fredk. C. Gebhard, of Schuehardt & Gebhard. 
Geo. Griswold, Jr., of N. L. & G. Griswold. 


OFFICERS. 

JOHN A. PARKER, Vieo President, 

UGLAS ROBINSON. & pO a ay alten Comes fe the 

Do N, Secretary. ° A fo: Oomp’y. 
SABEZ WILLIAMS, JAMES ©. LUCK, Marine tnsweoune. ? 


Office—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 





James W. ——. 

. Barnes, of Barnes, Lyman & Co. 
A. Lachaise, of Lachnise, Fauche & Co. 
Chas. H. Dabney, of Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Wm. Loeschigk, of | higk, W donck 








LATHERS, President. 
RICHARD J. PARLBY COX, 
y 


dealing im the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Stock, before making their 
: 4 THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever Nnsented. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEBY RHUBARB. 
[* cases OF INDIGESTIOB, and weston tlie to whieh sins compatnt gives sise, it is an 
valuable remedy, palatable, efficacious. 

Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


rant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 

ty of the stomach, heart-burn aad costi veness, it tavinvariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an vetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
to James Tarrant,) ¥ 

Co., 


¢ 

No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, N. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene vy. Jobn Milhau, Dullue & 

on a ay Gaus au , Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists 








HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—\R 

KENNEDY, of Koxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 8 
that ceres EV ERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hand cases, and never failed except ix two cas 
thunder humours.) He has 


e, (both 
now in his possession over two hundred cates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of 


Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to Sve bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two dottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Pour to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of eee. 
Two or three bottles will care the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will care salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A beaet is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tit en. 

Rothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder’ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, wing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed feet. Ifyou heve a humour it bas tostert. There are 
vo ifs nor onde, ame nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thon- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts, I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld ple of sixty. I have seen poor. pany. wor my looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive years, and have 
Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rang t of the fu of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappeer in from four days to a week, There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when het feeling is gone, you will fee] yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Kat the best you on act and enongh of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured Py DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simsen, Chicago: 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 








Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore Md., 1856. 
AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Marylond State Lotteries 
has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who circulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradnlent |.o'tery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries whieh are wholly fictiticus. 
The only legai Lotteries in,Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of :he State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove ‘he sebemes and attend to the drawings. 
All ‘he tickets in these Lotteries and all certi packages “f tickets, bave the litho- 
graphe« signature of F. X. Brenan, General Agent for the Contractur. Office of the Maryland 
Consolid»'ed Lotteries, Baltimore Md. All otbers are fradulent. 
Any information on the a of Lotteries, the manner in which ther are drawn, &c., &c. 
will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BEENAN, ba! imore, Maryland. 


PURIFY ! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this seaso 

hartful to none, and highly y to th ds of p to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is DR MOCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, « ‘ich» id delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPA!(LLA, vith many 
of the most valuable plant, indig to this country and Europe, prepared wi: fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same ti. +, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpa.Jed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCuInrock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
te six bottles bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and BCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and al! 
eruptions of the akin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers. caronic 
RHEUMATIEM, Mercurial complaints, and all ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impari- 
ties of the blood. it is aneq by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 


a 

os OOMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Leans ted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No exwa ¢! for crossing the Atiantie. 

The security of a 

California 








n it is sood for all, 











ooo. 

, Australia, special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


His Excell: HAMILTON ‘yIsH. io 

‘ ot State of New York. 
ANTHONY AROLAY, Kea. H.'B. M. 6 ~ sates 
Stephen Whitney " enry Grinnell, Esq. . Phillips Phenix, Eaq 
James Gallatin, tog. Hon. Judge Campbell. | John H. Hieks, Esq, 
Samuel] Wetmore, 7 John © , Esq 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M 
1TT Generali Agent for the United 8 


NOTICE. 


OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United a tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,’ having on he 2nd July instant reesived the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” AMEs B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies, 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Erq , M.D., Chairman. 
4; Osmpbell Barclay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M_D., F.R.8. John Moss, Feq., 
harles Bennett, Erq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Ksq., 
Samuel King Charech, Eeq, Henry J. Hodgson, Fsq., Clement Tabor, Keq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, 


s.D. .D., BE 
GEO. M: KNEV 9 ast Lith St. 





Manager, J.  eander Starr, Keq.— Auditors, Proiessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Profeseor 
John Radford Young, 
Ce eek eke & . 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. 
Montreal, . ... se cee ccee vee anna, Thee, Bart, Hoary Judah. ev: Flan- 
as. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinn 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. ad 
R. F. Haren, W. Wright, E Allison, Hom _ 
St. Jobm, N. Be... ...se0-+f ‘Gray, W. Jack. » B. » Hon. J. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. lfoad, " 
©. F. Bonnett, E. Stabb. “ee 
. Btabb, Agent, 


N 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercnants’ Excuance, Montreat. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia New 
Brunswick, P. «. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, § A 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
Mansfacturers of the CELEBRATED emo? 5 — RK OF GaRUS 


Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


B GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBR 
TER Steion FLUID, forthe g owth and preservation ofthe Hair, is well Guan te 
withuut a rival on this covtinent. Hondreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this anrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can ne 
cured by this incomparable preparation To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head of bair. It is now potonsent by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE'S RLETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
1 preced 








every information may be obteined. 
‘he adv es off-red by the ‘‘ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestiy recommended te the consideration of them. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 
Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Honsehold Furnirere, 
om Pesssnal Property meaty against Loss or Damage by Fire. 


RECTORS. 
Elias G. Drake. A. W. King, Wi liam Hagerdorn. 
David M. Reese. Nathaniel Saw ver. Daniel Richa-ds. 
Robert Mc Ulellan,. Alb. W. Robinsez. Alex. Mct’onochie. 
John Castree, John T. Conover. 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Sarveyor. 





Henry Hart. 
William West. 
William G. Lyon. 


E. G. DRAKE, President 





the public for several years, and wherever introcuced the sales have been beyond al 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for |) yeing, its immense superiority bas been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Dipiomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts. 
and every person who bas carefully ased it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. [t is now aniversally preferred in London and Paris. 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 

@having) a deci ‘axury. 

nove HEBEIONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beantifying 


the complexion. 

wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Wash on Street, Boston; ©. 
and A.B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAN) HARRAL, Charleston ; aon 4, time. 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans In Ox ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal : J" 
MUSSON, and J BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE. 
SHAW, Hamilton; GRU. & MORTON, A CO., Halifax, N.S, In Rngland, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbary Square, and King Street, ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar: 


t. 
ket Street, Manchester: an’ of \awonts thronghont the World 


POKTKY O« rPAYSIC.—Ayer’s Pills, glide, sugar- 
Pee amine bas vhe'r energy, ahtsough or pped up, ie there, and tell via ene 
force on the very foun ations of disexse here are thousands of sufferers who wo" ld not wear 
their distempers if they knew they could be cured for 25 cents.—Try Ayer’s Piils, and you wii) 


know it. 

Purify the blood and disesse will be starved ont. 

Cleanse the rystem from impuricies and von are cured already. 
Take this best of all Purga ives, end Serofwla, Indigestion, Weakness, Headache, Backache, 
leache, Jaundice, Khenmatism, derancement of the Liver, Kidnevs, and Bowels, all der»nge- 


the 5 all di-eagos which » purgative remedy can reach, fly befure them like darkness befure 
an. 


Reader, if you are suff-ring from any cf the numerous complaints they cure—suffer no more— 
the remedy has been provide! for you, and it is crimin«! to neglect it. 

That Ayer's Cherry “ecioral, ix the best medicine fur a Cough, is known to the whole world, 
and that ‘yer’s Pil s are the best of al! Pills, is known to those who have used them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. 0. AYKAR, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Drnggisis every where. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fand Life Assurance Society.) 


Orrics oF Tae GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE Unrrgp Stares, 
New York, August I, 1855. 
THE Undersign ecnereby give notice that the name of the Nasionel Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of Laseen. nee been changed by ao Act of Parliameat to which the Royal Assent was 
ven on the 2nd July last, to 
si THE (NCRRNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIFTy, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for L'fs assurance on the most favourable terms 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of cheir numerous Agents throughout the United States, 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
© Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G Stout, 
Danie) Pa-ish, Paul spoiford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icrror—Robdert J. Diton. t CoxsuttinGc Counset—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examingrs—8. 8S, Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office. 71 Wall Street, New York. 
where all business connec’ed with the Soc ety’s operations is transscted, affording thereby every 
persib'e advan'age of pr and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted ano 
paid without ref«rence to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 i« deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the vexefit of all Policy-hoiders in the Unired States. 


Jobn J. Palmer, 


Caled Barstow. 
James Boorman, 


B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludiam, 





Pp 





©. B. HABICHT, 
J. @. HOLBROUKE. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. ¥. 

Ts COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANEK 
Life, Ey hp EH ee upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Policies granted ‘lives of d . 

io extra. charge ( ves ot Otten, and for business purposes generally 

SPECIAL PaR ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 
BOARD OF > 8 RE. 





Jacod Reese, Joseph Foulk, ames PF. Hall, John W. M 

8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 

R Schell John SI Ww. N. Mclatire, Benjamin Babcock, 
W. Riegs, James ¥. Sandford, Curtis Judson. ugene Dutil 

Francis A. Palmer, Jonn R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Muir, 

F. W. Edmonds, Heery Beadel, Albert Ward, Jobn 8. H 

Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buekley, Goorge Clark, 


R. W. Howes, J. W. Kelling. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. - JACOB REESE, Presiden. 
Cuaries D. Surru, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epwarp Fievns, M.D., 4 Charlton Stree, 


(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P Mw.) 
Joun T. Mercacy, M.D., Consalting Physician. 8. Causreiano, Keq., Counsellor. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital... .... 0.2 sccessoseesens 200,000 
Accumulated un -+. $220.00 
POG POON c ber 0.200 orncresan ogc cccce ces BO He 

Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N.B.; with Agencies throughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 
[THE Progress of this Company since the date of its evtablishment— 1847—has been ene of un- 
checked prosperity. 8: ng oolén many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 
bas worked its wa w 
origina! savecribed 
raj 








sees seater 'e 
eee eeneeee e 


to a position which can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
capital, it now possesses an ample realised and invested fund, and «large and 
y increasing income. 
he featnres recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowneas of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those ef any other eom 
pany doing busi on the tinent—the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial a oe be expected to display. 
Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 

Sums payable at death, with or without profit. 
—_ 1 Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 

earlier. 
Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annuities, immediate and deferred. 
ar *-* ee securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annwities 

there r. 
Half credit assurances, one halfof the premium for the first seven years remaining as a 





? FPP we 


edt. 

Todustria) assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, And also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. 

Money received at interest or for aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money tem rarily 
or pe:manently deposited—the rate varying with the duraiion of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue payment of 
their pr‘ miums, may cxchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 
further nang. 

Policies of five years standing purchaced at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another health 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured Ceing thus made payable at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of his preaecessor. A 
smal! fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an appreben- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to . p ssible discontinuance of their 

THY 


licies previous to death. HUS, M. SIMUNS, Secretary. 
P Hamilton, June, 1855. -_ 


on 
: . 


life, not of greater age than that in 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale ee] 
— ‘ 


+, OY 
UC & CO., Apothecaries, 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenve. 


THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STE4MSHIP LINE. 
OR SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOK FIRST ULASS STEAMSHIP 
NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamack, Commander, wil positively sai. #8 above, 

on Saturday, November 24, at nvon precisely, from Pier 30 Nor h River, toot of Chambers-st, 





First © Passage...........-.. GLU | Second (lass Passage............. 
FIXED DATES OF BAILING: 
From New York From Havre and Southampton. 
NORTH STABR,.......... November 24 | NORTH STAR,..........November 3 
ARIEL, .........0+..-+... December 15 y. | Serer November 24 
| NORTH STAR,..........December 16 
ARIEL... .. Janvary 5 


These ships have WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitied up in t 
for safety and comfort, CLass A 1, AND INSURE AT THE LOWEST RaTRs. 
Letters prepaid, each 18% cents per half ounce, are received ut the office of the Line, No. 5 
Bowling Green, till 11 o’clock, A.M. of the day of sailing. 
Goods and Specie taken at reduced rates, and Parcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 
Por Freight or Posen. apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, + nd 67 Grace-church s*t., London. 
ALBERT N. CHRYSTIE, No. 6 Pisce de la Kourse. Paris. 
GURYSTIX, SCHLGESSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delavisve, Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2,600 Tons. ....... .....2.. Wm Cumming. commener. 
NEW YORK, 2.160 Tons ......... Robert Orsig, con mander 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ........ .... Jobn Duncas, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company’s splendid and powerful new steamer 
EDINBURGH is appointed to sail trom New York for Glasgow direot, on baturday, 26th Jan- 
tary next, at 12 o’elock, noon, precisely. 


Rares or Passsca. 


he best manner 








POO GIG, 2. 020 canhcsancepep ce o06b'e 628 o> coe cetees 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supp! 
sions of goed quality, properly cooked oe 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or passage, apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken. 


NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8. STEAMERS 
w= LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHIN«®: AT COWES, TO RECKIVK THE MAILS 
and Passengers, b going and returning : 
New Steamer ARAGO 
cy “ UNT a 
- FULTON,.. 
From New York. 


theese see eees O75 
led with provi- 


J. McoSYMON, 33 Broadway, N. Y. 













Capt. D. Lines. 
Capt. R. Apama, 














nee eecqns ccccccooes April 7\|U .. April hn 
Unica, pene.cces 0996e60s a8 ad 8 | Union May 9 
TOO, 05 coc ccccccesss .. dune nion dune 6 
Union. ........ gene veteuge June 80 | Arago Joly 4 
BIER 000 cos cee sonce oes July 28 | Union August 1 
Union ° oes ++. August 26/ Arago .. August 29 
ATAKO, 20.00 cee reece cece s Septemb’r 22 | Union ‘ ... September 26 
WER, .ccccccces e+e. October 20] Arugo......... eeeeeee. OCiober 24 
APOBC... wcccccccccccocs a bcs cee @ Ceerrecs cece November 21 
Fulton. .... eases Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO ‘and FULTON, built exprersly for this service, each of 2,600 tens bur- 
then, with Double Oscillating exgines under deck, offer every guarart ¢ for safety, comfort and 
speed. 

P. ice of Passage from New York : lst Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75 
bin, 800 franes ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 
No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can he teken 


From Havre: lst Ca- 


on board of these steamers. Any found on board wil) he returned to the piace whence rece'ved. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jew: lry, 
precic us stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading sre signed therefor, and the veine thercoi ex- 


reseed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSION, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
W. ISELIN, Lavre. 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIS 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Obief Cabin Passage 4s. ... *,.. $130 | Second Cabin Passage 


Chiet Cabin Passage. .. 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. we 

0 0ees sac ++ +s S110 | Second Cabin Passage... ......... 655 eee: 
w@ The ships from Boston cal) at Halitax, me 
Arabia... ....0.- cece esee ees UGpt, JUDKINS. | AMeriCM,,........60- cesses. . Onpt, Lane, 
Persi®, .....-++++ . Ryrnis. | Burepa, .......+.0000+0+.. Capt, SRANNOR, 


sete eteee see 


ABO, . 0. cece ces cece Capt. E.G, Lore. | Camada,.....-ccceseecsseee os + Capt. STONE, 
BBICR, 6 00 c cco c ccc 00 ccc CMPt MABREBON. | NINGOPS,. 0.0 00002000 000 -Oapt. Lzrsos, 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast reen op starbeard bow—red on port 
bow. 

OR 6 a0 000 From...,..Bosten, oc rcce recs Wedmorday... 6... cesese0. NOV. 2st 1855. 
Canada........- 2 600 BOSOM ccc cccccce coe WOGNOSIMY 14. ccccrces oe Deer. Sth * 
BONED . 6 6 066 0060-00 OBB oa 00 ccc ccces WOOO, secrccccccces SOe Sth * 
Asin on 060 e6 SERRR dS weed oe oo Wedmesday,....ceceueee. January 2 1856. 
Americ .... 26. 000 e BOSOM. 6. cee cees coe WOUMOHUMY,....0...-00.. January 16 " 


Berths not secured untal paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valwe thereof th 
expressed. . 

Poe freight er passage. apply to B. OUNARD, ¢ Rowling Greep. 
The public are respectfully informed that it is intended to resume, early in Febrvary 1866, the 
WEEKLY sailing of the steamships of the compeny from the United States to Liverpool. The 
steamers will thereafter be despatched every Weanerdsy as formerly, to Liverpool, trom New 
York and from Boston alternately. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIK LINK ARB THE 

N..........Capt. EK. Cavendy. | HERMANN,...--.00+++++-Capt.E, Higgins, 
# stop at Southamp both going and returning. 
Peorosep Dates oF Nainine—L&@s5. 

From New York. 
.Baturday, Jan. Z.. 


WASHINGTO 
These 





From Bremen, 
= 


Hermann ...- 0+ eee ce cece + eee Feb. 


















Washington ,... +6 -0.+0ee+ 0+. Saturday, Feo. 2. March 23 
Hermann. ........-0+e.-00.. Saturday, March 24 -April 20 
Washington .............. «2. Saturday, Apri! 21 eoeMay 18 
Hermann, ... 2. .00-eeeesece. Saturday, May ry — is 
Washington ..........+0+.. +. Suturday, June . . July 3 
Hermann. ..........2.--0+-. -Satarday, July 14, -Ang. 10 
Washin s ecccccccccoce s » Saturday, Aug. II ..fept, 7 
Hermann, ........+cceeseoes Saturday, Sept. 8 . Oct. § 
Washingtom .... 2.2.5.0 ee. se. saturday, Oct. € Nov. 2 
Hermann, .....scecccecsee.+ Saturday, Nov. 3 -Nov. 20 
os ptahensanann cee. Bet. 54,5 6ele | SS 
* FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann .... Wednesday, Feb. 28) Hermann ,....,,. Wednesday, Ang. 18 
Washington Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... .,. Weanesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ,,,..,,, Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington "Wednesday, May 2: | Washington,, . Wednesday, Nev. 7 
ermann . * Wednesday, June 20/ Hermann,.,...,. Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington Wednesday, July 18! Washington,.,.. Wernesday, Jan. 2, 1808. 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to pussengers proceeding to Lob- 
on and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York Se Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $150 first 
} 110; secon 0., * 
vn eam Soe pers rmoust pass through the Pos: Office. 
Wo Bills of Lading ‘ill signed ou the day of sailing. 
An experen.ced surgeon {8 attached to each 
For freight or passage apply to 


steamer 


C. H. SAND, 1) South William st., New York. 
C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & “O., Sonthamptor. 

WM, ISETN. ners, 














We. YOUNG, 
S&. J. AHERN. 


W. YOUNG & ©0., PROPRIETORS. 





} General Agents. 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


